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ADVERTISEMENTS, are to be sent to ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 
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“LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE, 


“THE WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated to 
deceive the Public, LEA PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, bearing their Signature, thus— 


which Signature is placed on every bottle op WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, ana 


without which none is genuine. 


e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; Crosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. Retail, by 
November, 1874. dealers in sauces throughout the world, 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES. 


~ Fenders —Bright, from 45s.; Bronze, from 3s. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, &c. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedsteais—Prass and Iron, with Bedding. 





Table Knives, Ivory, per dozen, from 19s. to 55s. 
Electro Forks—Table, from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s. 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 21s., 56s., 955. 
Dish Covers—Tin, 23s.; Metal, 65s.; Electro, £11 11s. 


Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 7s. 

Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. 

Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 

China & Glass—Dinner Services, &c. 

Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 

Bronze Tea and Coffee Urns. 
(Catalogues free.) 


Cornices—Poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 

Gaseliers—3-light, 52s.; 5 do., £6 6s. 

Kitcheners—;3 ft., £3 5s., to 6 ft., £33 

Kitchen Utensils—Turnery, Mats, &c. 

Tools—Gentlemen's, Youth's Chests, &c. 

Garden Tools—-Lawn Mowers, Rollers, &e. 
(Catalogues free.) 








DEANE & C0., 46, King William Street, LONDON BRIDGE. 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 
PURE PICKLES, 


MALT VINEGAR, SAUCES, POTTED MEATS & FISH, PREPARED SOUPS, 
CALVES’ FEET JELLY, JAMS, JELLIES, & MARMALADES, 
ALWAYS BEAR THEIR NAMES AND ADDRESS ON THE LABELS. 

And may be obtained of Grocers and Italian Warehousemen throughout the World. 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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Parr CII., New Senrres.—Jvune, 1877. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. 
FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 
SIMCO’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS 


ARE A CERTAIN AND SAFE REMEDY. 
They restore tranquillity to the nerves, give tone to the stomach, and strength to the whole 
system. No other medicine can be compared to these excellent Pills, as they prevent the 
disorder from attacking the stomach or head, and have restored thousands from pain and misery 
to health and comfort. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 1}d. or 2s. 9d. per box. 
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The most Perfect, Simple, and Durable Machines known. 


PRICES REDUGE 


TREADLE MACHINE from £5 10s. 
Same as hitherto sold at £6 6s. 





The New Straight Needle Rotary-Hook Sewing Machines, adapted to all kinds 
of Work, from the Lightest to the Heaviest, and for siitching Leather, from £8, 


Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 
Wueeter & Witson the only Sewing Machine Co. honoured 


with THREE Awards—THREE Medals of Merit, and 
THREE Diplomas of Honour. 


HIEF OFFI 


21, QUEEN VICTORIA 


io 





Every Machine manufactured by Wheeler §° Wilson has the above Trade 
Prospectuses, §c., sent post free. 


139, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


CrentraL Depot: 73, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Baaxrcurs—BIRMINGHAM, Stephenson-place ; BRISTOL, 50,Victoria-street ; PLYMOUTH, 198, Union-street ; EXETER, 
London-inn-square ; CARDIFF, 16, St. Mary-street ; NORWICH, 45, London-street; NOTTINGHAM, 16, Lister-gate; 
SHEFFIELD, 126, Barker’s-pool; NEWCASTLE, West Grainger-street; MANCHESTER, 131, Market-street ; 
LEEDS, 41, Commercial-street ; YORK, 27, Coney-street ; BRADFORD, 57, Tyrrel-street ; BLACKBURN, 50, Church- 
street ; DUDLEY, 175, High-street ; STROUD, John-street; EDINBURGH, 99, Princes-street ; GLASGOW, 71, Union- 
street ; DUBLIN, 1, St. Stephen’s-green ; BELFAST, 63, High-street ; TAUNTON, 2, High-street. 


TREET, LONDON. 


A NEW 
SYSTEM OF HIRE 
With option of 

Purchase 
Has been organ- 
ised, whereby 
these celebrated 
Sewing Machines 
may be obtained 
by small pertods- 
cal payments. 
Particulars on 

Application. 





WOM 


West Enp Deport: 
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DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
FENNINGS' CHILDREN'S POWDERS PREVENT GONVULSIONS. 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


FENNINGS CHILDREN’S POWDERS 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 


Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender babe. 
Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 144d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with full Directions, 
Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED Fenninas, West Cowes, I.W. 
Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Feeding, 
Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 


z 


SAFE 
TEETH 


SNIHLAAL 
ASWa 





KEATING’S. INSECT POWDER 








THIS POWDER is unrivalled in destroying every species 
of offensive Insects, and is perfectly harmless to even the 
smallest animal or bird. 

It is strongly recommended to Famities, PROPRIETORS 
or Horets, &c., as being clean in its application, and se- 
curing that complete extermination of those pests to sleep- 
ing apartments so difficult to guard against. 

INDISPENSABLE TO TRAVELLERS. 
Sold by all Chemists, in Tins, 1s. and 2s. 6d, each, or 

Free by Post, 14°and 33 stamps, trom 


THOMAS KEATING, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON: 


Avoid worthless imitations! Ask for ‘ Kgat1xa’s Powprr,’ 











and take no other, and you will not be disappointed. 
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| BLOOD MIXTURE,| 
Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 


each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 


Proprietor, 
F. J, CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 
London Depét, 150, Oxford Street. 








A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION IS PRODUCED BY 


GOWLAND’S LOTION, 


A Botanical ergeeiee of unfailing efficacy in Purifying the Skin from all 
Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scorbutic Dryness, and Discolourations, It 
allays heat and irritability of the skin, and produces a 


HEALTHY PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 


and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and clear, restoring and 
retaining a charming juvenile elasticity to the skin, and producing a bloom 
and transparency to the complexion that no other known preparation has 
accomplished, and is recommended in preference to any other by the 
Medical Profession. ESTABLISHED 120 YEARS, 


Sold by all Chemists, price 2s. 9d. and 48. 6d. per Bottle, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the 
Cure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMAOH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in 
Complaints incidental to Females. 














PAGE WOODCOCK’S 


WIND PILLS 





GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH, 


| GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 
| GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, 


GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising from a 
disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or 
LIVER. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., 
and 4s, 6d. each; or free for 14, 33, or 54 Stamps from 


PAGE D. WOODCOCE, 
“LINCOLN HOUSE,” ST. FAITH’S, NORWICH, 





GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


i excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 
relieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIO PILLS, 


They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box, 





FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


= excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels ; or where an aperient 
is required, nothing can be better adapted. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removin 
the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression o 
Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the eomplexion. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 1d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Popular Antiquities and Folk-Lore. 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 

















“Learned, OCuatry, Useruu.”—Athenewm. 





Now ready, price 10s. 6d., cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


NOTHS AND QUERIES. 
Vols. I,, II, and III, 


FIFTH SERIES. 


Containing, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the 
following Subjects :— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 


The Dream and Death of Thomas Lord Lyttelton—The 
Elective and Deposing Power of Parliament — Anne 
Boleyn—Scottish Titles—Burial-Place of Edmund, Duke 
of Somerset—Elizabeth, Queen of Robert Bruce—Bond- 
men in England—Serfdom in Scotland—Grahame, 
Viscount Dundee—A Jacobite Letter—Abbotsford in 
1825—Compurgators—Bishop of Ross, Scotland, 1417— 
Knox's “ History of the Reformation ”"—Good Friday and 
Easter Sunday, temp. Charles Il.—The Jews in England 
in the Thirteenth Century—Warrants for the Execution 
of Charles I.—The Fitzalans and Stewarts. 


Biography. 


T. Alli m—William Roy—Caspar Hanser—Charles 
Owen of Warrington—Paolo Sarpi—The Descent of 
William Penn—William, Abbot of Ramsey—A. H. 
Rowan — George Cromer, Archbishop of Armagh — 
Matthew Smith, the first principal of Brasenose College, 
Oxford—James Sayers, the Caricaturist — Jeremiah 
Horrox, 


Bibliography and Literary History. 


Shakspeariana—The Authorship of Anonymous Works 
—Milton’s ‘‘ L’Allegro "—Unpublished Letter of Ma- 
caulay —‘‘ Histoire des Médecines Juifs Anciens et 
Modernes "—Earle’s “‘ Philology of the English Tongue” 


| Philology. 

Carr—Carse—Heel Taps—‘ Bloody ”’—Spurring — Nor 
for Than—Vagaries of Spelling—Spelling Reforms— 
Surrey Provincialisms simalis—S. v. Z.— 
English Words comnperet, with the Icelandic—Gingham 
—The Termination Y in Place-Names—Calomel—Yeux 
—Cameo—Hall, Wych, and Salt Works—Shaddongate 
—Shakspeare’s Name. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Insignia of the Knights of the Garter—Arms of 
Hungary—Dering Roll of irme—Unsettled Baronetcies 
—The Arms of Sir Francis Drake—The Arms of English 
Sees—Bar Sinister—Strawberry Leaves on Coronets— 
Byron Arms—F. E. R. T. in the Savoy Arms—Seal of 
Prince of Livonia~the Templars and Hospitallers, 

| Fine Arts. 

Portraits of Dr. Johnson—Marks on Porcelain—Italian 

Works of Art at Paris in 1815—Sir Joshua Reynolds: 

Miss Day: Mrs. Day—Portrait of Barbor—Church Plate 

—Various Paintings and Engravings, 





—Unpublished Poems by Burns—Dr. Johnson and Mrs. | 
Turton—“‘ From Greenland’s Icy Mountains "—Chap- | 


Books—Lord Byron in Scotland—Welsh Language— 
Unpublished Letter of John Wesley—The Works of 
Thomas Fuller—The Welsh Testament—Burns’ Ode 
on the American Civil War—Opus Questionum divi 
Augustini—Letter of Smollett—‘‘The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress "—Development of the ‘Press, 1824-1874—Books 
written by Mrs. Olivia Serres: ‘‘ The Book.” 


Ague Charms—Birds of Ill Omen—Candlemas Gills— 
Eggs and Drunkenness — Evil Eye— Jewish Super- 
stitions—Hydrophobia prevented—Handkerchief thrown 
on Suicide’s Coffin—Ladies and Lionesses—The Seven 
Whistlers. 


The real Richelieu and Bulwer’s Richeliea—‘‘ The Irish 
ae - Decker—Mrs. Siddons a Sculptor— 
Barham’s Lines on Dean Ireland—Browning’s “‘ Lost 
Leader ’’—The Lord Chamberlain’s a of Plays 
—Emma Isola—A Poem by W. M. Praed—Goethe— 
Shelley—Henry VIII. as a Poet—The Australian Drama 
—Charles I. as a Poet—Sheridan and Sir John Suckling 
—Oxfordshire Christmas Miracle-Play—Christmas Mum- 
mers in Dorsetshire—Dante and his Translators—The 
Christian Year. 


“You know who the Critics are "—*‘ You may put it in 
your eye and see none the worse for it "—Called Home 
—God’s Church and the Devil’s Chapel—Unaccustomed 
as Iam to public speaking—Tout vient 4 point—Wise 
after the event—La Parole a été donnée a l‘homme— 
Robbing Peter to Pay Paul—The End justifies the 











Means—the English seemes a Foole and is a Foole, 


ARANAAANS ARRAN 


Published by JOHN FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 


Altar Rails, Covered—Liddell v. Westerton—Ecclesias- 
tical Vestments—Funeral Gariands—The Cistercians— 
“* Prester John” and the Arms of the See of Chichester 
—Penance in the Church of England—Lanud’s Service 
Buik—Epitaph of Cardinal Howard at Rome—St. Cuth- 
bert’s Burial-place—Old Northern English MS. Psalter 
—Bere Regis Church—Sacred Vessels—A Roman Catholic 
Visitation in 1709—Episcopal Titles—St. George’s Lofte 
—Registrum Sacrum Batavianum—Communion Tokens 
—Fasting Communion in the Church of England—The 
Title of Reverend—Consecration of Church Plate~ 
“* Defender of the Faith ’’—The “‘ Breeches” Bible, 


Classical Subjects. 
The Latin Version of Bacon’s Essa: reek Anthology 
— Martial’s Epigram xiii. 75— Lucretian Notelets — 
Medizval and Modern Latin and Greek Verse—Mittitur 
in disco—Catullus ; ‘‘ Hoc ut dixit”—‘' Sandon” (Horace) 
—Cicero—Lucus a non Lucendo. 


Topography. 
Sandwich Islands—Origin of the Names of the American 
States—Arthur’s Oven on the Carron— History 
—The Yardley Oak—Hart Hall, Oxford—Old Ken- 


Equestrian Statue in Hyde Park—Arthurian Localities : 
Scotland—The Sacred Lotus—St. John’s Chapel, Bed- 
ford-row. 

Miscellaneous. 
Christian Names—Pillar Posts—Hanging in Chains and 
Irons—George III. and the Pig—The Kilkenny Cats— 
The Waterloo and Peninsular Medals—Th Clerical 4 
auity Le ee Goes of the Middle Ages 
—Itinerant Empirics—Sunday jpers—Gipsies— 
The Wordsworths— Double Returns Parliamentary 
Elections—Curiosities of on Records—Spiritual 
Apparitions—The ‘‘ Dial” System of Telegraphy—Pro- 
fessor Becker's “‘ Gallus "Skating Literature—Cricket 
—London Companies, or Guilds—A Travelling Tutor of 
the Olden Time—Gunpowder Plot—Baths in the Middle 
Ages—The Little Summer—Whitsuntide—Michaelmag— 
Christmas Con: 
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4 ADVERTISEMENTS, 














GLASS SHADES. 
(_\ TABLE GLASS 


OF ALL KINDS. 





| HORTICULTURAL GLASS, 
| PLATE, SHEET, & CROWN 


JOSEPH GILL 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 


WINDOW GLASS. 


2 CLASS FLOWER VASES 


FOR TABLE DECORATION, 























ae 4 Medals to MAW & yw fictrmatigent enna a of — o eee 
wblin, 1865; Oporto, 1865; Paris, 1867; niladelphia, 1876; ar 

numero tere” Si Par "="! Stained and Painted Glass 
IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and FOR MEMORIAL AND OTHER WINDOWS. 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 


GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 


(Formerly Claudet, Houghton, and Son,) 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


combining a highly decorative and economical substitute for ordinary floors 
and their perishable coverings. MAW and Co.'s pattern-book, the work 


of the first designers of the day, forwarded, together with special designs 
and estimates for every kind of floor and wall tiling. Specimens may be 
~ ~ at ay ~~ y eo gh ~ } ne 50, qohn 
ton Street. ondon Agents, W. B. SIMPSON and SONS, 456, West 
Strand. LiverpoolAgents—JOHN POWELL and Co., 10, St. George's 
Strand. | Liverpool Agents—J | THE MOST HEALTHY & ECONOMICAL. 
MAW & CO., BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. 














‘WARRANTED PURE AND 
Second Edition. Price 5s. OF BEST MAKE ONLY. 


Published by Adams and Francis, 59, Fleet Sireet, London. | 0 / B d f d 8 ; M Ht 
One Iron Bedstead, Spring Mattress, 
HORN RELI cid 
SHO cS 'Wool Mattress, Bolster, and Pillow, 


“This little volume contains much cleverness and some | 


poetry.”—British Quarterly Review, October, 1867. £ 2 1 9 6 d 
** His best characteristics are buoyancy and good-humoured fe or 8. : 
satire,” —Atheneum, July 13th, 1867. 


“Well worthy of publication and preservation,”— Manchester 
Guardian, February 26th, 1868. ™ C, | ly 

| 

| 


**This volume is a literary curiosity,”—Public Opinion, May 
4th, 1867, | Manufacturer, 


* ote works of Father Prout.”~Sunday Times, May 5th, | 106, LONG ACRE, W.C. 





ESTABLISHED 1862. 


FE. MOBHDER, 
UPHOLSTERER & GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHER. 


LARGE USEFUL STOCK TO SELECT FROM. 
ALI GOODS WARRANTED. 


EASY TERMS. 
ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE POST FREE. 


248, 249, & 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
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JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 


Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and see that you have none other than 
their GENUINE Articles. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 98, Upper Thames St., London. 


THREE GOLD MEDALS 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED TO 


BORWICKS BAKING POWDER. 


For its superiority over all other Baking Powders. 


Makes delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, a Sweet, and ge Sold everywhere in 
ld., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packe*s, and 6d., Is., 2/6, and 5s. Boxes. , Families, and Hotels should purchase the 
2/6 or 5s. size, as there is a considerable saving. 


KAYE’S ‘THE BEST 
worspety's SPRING MEDICINE. 


Purify the Blood. Cleanse the system. Go to the 


























root of disease, and restore health. Established 50 
PILLS. years. Sold by all Chemists at ls. 1%d., 2s. 9d., and 


4s. 6d. per box. 











THE ORCHESTRA. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 
Price 6d.; Post Free 7d. 


“The largest and most influential Musical Publication of the day.”—ATHENZUM. 








A New Volume of “THE OrcHEstTRA” commenced with the August number. The yearly subscription, 
post free, is SEVEN Shillings. Messrs. Swirr & Co. will forward a year’s copies as published, to any 
address, on stamps or P.O. Order for that amount being sent to the Office, 


1 to 5, NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


Advertisements not later than the 27th of each month. 








Second Edition. Limp Cloth. One Shilling (Postage 2d.). 


THE PSA LTEHR. 


POINTED ror CHANTING, wirs ran CANTICLES, Erc., & ATHANASIAN CREED, 
BY C. HDWIN WILLING. 


WO objects are kept chiefly in view :—1st. The due emphasis and ocre of the words; and, 2nd, The 
exigencies of vocalisation. 
_ *,* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, price 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this 
Edition the proper Psalms for certain days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience of 
finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; 
and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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OROIDE GOLD JEWELLERY 


REGISTERED). 


THE ONLY PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 18-CARAT GOLD. 


Full Illustrated Price Lists, and Opinions of the Press, Free by Post. 











These are manufactured in styles to 
suit the varied exigencies and require- 
ments of daily life, whether in the We 
ing-room, counting-house, hunting-field, 
or factory. Those of humble means are 
enabled te procure that essential requi- 


OPEN FACE, with or without sunk 
seconds, white enamel dial, jew- 
elled in four holes, plain or engine 
turned case, various Sizes .......+. 21s, 

Ditto ditto, superior ditto ..........+ 25s. 

Ditto ditto, with richly-embossed 


site, a good timekeeper, while the man gold dial, very elegant, in various 
of pleasure or business can command BITE 520 .ccccocccccsescccscoccccccecessccepe 85s 
the additional qualities of elaborate DEMI-HUNTER, sunk seconds, 
design and workmanship, and which white enamel dial, with blue ena- 
will fulfil the conditions of high-priced melled figures on’ outside case, 
watches and defy the keenest scrutiny plain or engine-turned .......06..+00 85s. 
as to the material forming the outer Ditto ditto, SUPCTION .....1..00000-0004 42s, 
cases. The ladies’ watches also are HUNTER, ditto ditto ............. 80s. 35s. 
fashioned after the styles of those made ; KEYLESS HUNTERS and DEMI- 


by the most approved makers of gold 
watches, and in elegance of design, 
choice, finish, and perfect mechanism, 


will bear comparison with the most ex- } 
pensive. The dials, whether of enamel }\ 


or gold ground, are identical both in 
design and material with high-priced 
gold ones, and embrace some exquisite 
specimens of embossed work, notably a 
garland of silvered and green-tinted 
leaves encircling the figures and a raised 


HUNTERS, medium size, white 
enamel dial, setting hands with- 
outa key, jewelled in eight holes, 
plain or engine-turned cases...... 50s. 
In various sizes for ladies or gentlemen. 
Safe by post, registered, 6d. extra. 
Morocco cases, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. each. 
Each watch is sent, with a key, se- 
curely packed in wooden box, enclosed 
in plain wrapper. 
P.0.0. payable at South Kensington. 
Cheques crossed City Bank. 
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THE STATEMENT 

DOUBLEDAY. 

CHAPTER I. OF MYSELF. 

I mean to write about myself first of all. 

It has been an annoyance to me that at 
my christening my parents, or my god- 
fathers and godmothers, or whoever else 
was concerned in the matter, should have 
given me so absurd a name as Nicholas. 
I think that children should be allowed to 
choose their own names, or to decline be 

t 
school I had to fight many boys who tried 
to be funny at my expense and to taunt 
me with being called Nicholas—rhyming 
it with “ ridiculous,” and soon. However, 
the boys I fought with I generally thrashed 
—that was one comfort. Still I should 
have been spared a good deal of trouble 
if some ensible name, such as John, or 
Henry, or William, had been allotted me. 

The members of my own family added 
to my vexations, by shortening Nicholas 
into Nick. Now Nicholas is a bad 
name, but Nick is ten times worse. Of 
course they did not mean any harm; fa- 
milies have a way of shortening christian- 
names; I was never one to make a fuss 
about trifles, and I was not going to quarrel 
with them for such a reason as that. So 


BOOK III. OF NICHOLAS 


| I let them go on calling me Nick. All the 


same, I am clearly of opinion that they 
ought to have considered my feelings on 
the subject. Indeed, speaking generally, 





| 
it has been the fault of my family that by me, or by anybody else. 


Price TwoPence. § 
. U 
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sentiments on most subjects. I have 

always taken care that out of my own 

family very few should be permitted to 

address me as Nick. Whenever any of 

my fellow-clerks ventured to take that 

liberty, I speedily let him know that, for his | 
own sake, he had better not let such a 

thing happen again. 

My father died of cholera in the prison 
called The Bench, leaving no provision for 
his three children. As his eldest son, I felt 
that certain duties had devolved upon me. 
I was left the head of the family, and I 
was anxious to do all I could on my own 
account, and also on behalf of my sister 
Doris and my brother Basil. Tomy dying 
day I shall maintain that Doris and Basil 
did not rightly understand the true state 
of the case, and were very injudicious, to 
say the least of it, in the course of con- 
duct they thought proper to adopt. They 
would have done far better, if they had 
submitted themselves to the guidance and 
control of one who had nothing but 
their good at heart, and who was older 
and far more competent to act than they 
were. 

It was my task to examine my late 
father’s letters and papers. I found 
among them his correspondence with 
certain relations settled in the North of 
England. I have always regarded these 
people as belonging to what I must call 
the illegitimate branch of our family. At 
the same time I am bound to state that 
they seemed to consider us—my father 
and his three children—as belonging to 
an illegitimate branch of their family. 
The thing turns upon a question of pedi- 
gree, which is not worth discussion now 
So far, how- 


they have not sufficiently considered my ' ever, these folks in the North allowed my 
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father’s claim of kindred that they doled 
out to him from time to time various sums 
of money, always under protest, however, 
and with an understanding that he was 
not to intrude himself upon them other- 
wise. They would recognise him as 
entitled to # measure of their bounty, 
but they did not want to see him; in fact, 
they rather wanted not to see him, and 
they would be obliged to him if he would 
only keep aloof from them. My father 
submitted to these conditions, which were, 
I think, a trifle degrading. However, he 
thought it well upon any terms to avail 
himself of their pecuniary assistance. He 
had been, I must say, rather short of 
money all his life. 

Upon my father’s death I applied to these 
relatives of ours in the North, without much 
result. They manifested little surprise at 
the painful news it had been my duty to 
communicate to them. Indeed, they de- 
scribed my father’s death as “a happy 
release,” which, I thought, was an offen- 
sive way of stating the case. However, I 
should wish to do them justice. They 
sent up a sum of fifty pounds in Bank of 
England notes, which I found to be of 
great service in discharging the number- 
less small charges and liabilities that arise 
on such occasions. At the same time, I 
was bidden to take note that nothing 
further would be done for me, or for my 
brother or sister. We were expressly ad- 
vised, indeed, not to insist further upon 
a relationship which they were determined 
to dispute, and from which we could 
really obtain nothing whatever. They 
turned upon us what is called “the cold 
shoulder.” We submitted, and steadily 
refrained from troubling them further. 

I was anxious to be at work, and to be 
earning my living as soon as possible. I 
sought employment in various quarters, 
and carefully studied the advertisement- 
sheet of The Times. Whenever I read or 
heard of a young man being wanted any- 
where, I hurried thither to assert that I 
was exactly the sort of young man that 
was wanted. At last I secured an engage- 
ment in what was known as Baker’s Bank, 
Whitechapel; but I must admit that my 
success was not due solely to my own 
pertinacity and enterprise. Mr. Leveridge, 
it appeared, knew something of Baker, 
and, at the right moment, had spoken a 
good word for me. Baker was, in his way, 
a patron of art, and had bought pictures of 
Mr. Leveridge. 

It may seem disrespectful to speak of 








him plainly as Baker, without the usual 
prefix of Mister; but that was the way in 
the neighbourhood of the bank. Indeed, 
he was commonly known as Old Baker. 
It was understood that his rise to wealth 
had been entirely due to his own industry 
and natural intelligence; for of education 
he could make little boast. He could read 
and write aftera fashion; but further than 
that he did not go. It was told of him 
that he had been a parish boy, of unknown 
parentage ; that he had been apprenticed 
to a small grocer in the Commercial-road ; 
that he had run of errands and swept 
out the shop; then his master dying— 
of drink, people said—young Baker had 
married the widow, and carried on the 


business on her own account and his own.. 


Presently he had enlarged the shop—had, 
indeed, opened another shop at a little 
distance, and was doing something in 
the money-lending way. The result was 
the establishment of Baker’s Bank and 
the great prosperity of Baker. In those 
days joint-stock banks were more limited 
in their operations than they are. at 
present. 

Baker’s was, of course, only a small 
bank, in a very unfashionable neighbour- 
hood—some described it as a very low 
neighbourhood. The customers of the 
bank were the tradesmen and dealers of 
the district, which extended, as we used to 
consider, down to the docks and the river- 
side. 

“ We’re a rough lot here, you must un- 
derstand,” said old Baker to me, when I 
went to enquire about the situation. “Can 
you fight?” 

“Yes,” I said; “‘I can use my fists when 
there’s any occasion.” 

“You know what to do when you're 
hit hard?” 

“ Hit back harder.” 

“Let’s feel your arm. Hard as nails, 
I declare! You're young and thin, but 
you're strong and springy. If I did not 
carry quite so much flesh I should liké to 
put on the gloves, and have a round or 
two with you. I like you, young man. I 
don’t mind telling you so. I think you 
might do. Your appearance is in your 
favour, and you’ve a good strong arm. I 
take for granted that you know how to 
read, and write, and cipher. You've no 
knowledge of business, you tell me? Well, 
you'll soon learn what you’ve got to do. 
It’s very simple. Only be industrious and 
honest, and keep your wits about you, and 


| take good care of my property. There’s 
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people in this neighbourhood as would 
think little of knocking a banker's clerk 
on the head, for the sake of anything he 
might happen to have in his pockets. 
They’ve been dropping on two or three of 
my young men lately; there’s one at home 
now with a broken head, poor boy. He 
made a good fight too; but they were too 
much for him, and, then, he wasn’t nearly 
your size or your weight. You see what 
sort of situation this is. You'll have to 
carry bills, and sometimes gold and notes, 
through a very rough lot and very queer 
quarters. Are you frightened? ” 

“ Not a bit.” 

“Then come here the first thing on 
Monday morning, and consider yourself 
employed in Baker’s Bank.” 

I must say that he was rather a common- 
looking old man. He seldom took off his 
hai, and he was fond of going without his 
coat, fully revealing his crumpled, flap- 
ping shirt-sleeves, his expansive black 
satin waistcoat. His face was red; his 
iron-gray hair was combed siraight on 
to his flushed and rugged forehead. His 
voice was loud and harsh. He often mis- 
pronounced his words, spoke very bad 
grammar, and dealt erroneously with the 
letter H. His temper was very violent, his 
manners were vulgar, and his consumption 
of brown brandy and water was very large. 
But there was something honest and 
hearty, downright and straightforward 
about old Baker, that one couldn’t help 
liking. 

“Serve me faithful, young man,” he 
said to me one day, ‘‘ and you shall never 
want a friend. But if I find you selling 
me, out you go instanter.” 

And he pointed to the door, while he 
ecowled, until his bloodshot old eyes were 
nearly hidden by his bushy old eyebrows. 

I served him to the best of my ability, 
and to his satisfaction, as he often told me. 
I was not very quick at first. I am never 
very quick at learning things, and I rather 
tried his patience. Sometimes he flamed 
out at me very considerably. I said little, 
for I knew that I was wrong somehow, 
and that he was certainly right. But on 
another occasion he had put himself into 
&® passion very unnecessarily. He had 
found fault with me without just cause. 
So when he scolded me, I scolded back 
again, and very high words passed between 
us. Upon this, old Baker looked further 
into the matter in dispute between us. In 
the end, he frankly confessed that the 
error was his own, he shook hands with 





me, and insisted upon my drinking his 
health. He produced for the occasion a 
bottle of old port-wine. 

“When I make such another mistake, 
young fellow, you tell me of it. Only, if 
I were you, you know, I wonldn’t tell it in 
quite so fierce a way. You sce, I’m the 
banker, and you’re the clerk. We're 
master and man, that’s what we are. 
And to be plain with you, I was very 
nearly knocking you down only just five 
minutes’ ago. Still I don’t think any the 
worse of you, but rather the better, for 
standing to your guns when you knew you 
were in the right.” 

At first my salary was very small, with 
an understanding that I was to receive a 
present at Christmas. I was duly rewarded 
by a payment of ten pounds. I lived over 
the bank with certain of the other clerks, 
and we were boarded by old Baker in a 
plain but ample way. In the early days 
of the bank, old Baker had lived there 
himself with his wife and family—his 
second or third wife, I forget which; 
his first, the grocer’s widow, had been 
dead some time before—but now he 
occupied a pleasant, old-fashioned, red- 
brick house near Chingford, Essex, and 
drove to and fro every day in a mail- 
phaeton. He was proud of his horses, paid 
large sums for them, and was fond of 
driving very fast indeed. He would 
invite his clerks, one or two at a time, 
te spend Sunday at his Chingford house, 
when he regaled them with a very liberal 
dinner, and produced excellent wine. 
Afterwards, the weather being fine, he 
would sit in a summer-honse built on 
the brink of the fish-pond in the garden, 
and smoke a long clay pipe of the church- 
warden kind. Later on, the three Miss 
Bakers, his daughters, would open the 
piano, play sacred music, and sing hymns. 
They were nice-looking girls, with very 
fair complexions, pale, flaxen hair, and 
light blue eyes. They were rather shy, 
and apt to blush when they were addressed, 
and when you spoke to one, the others 
joined in replying, treating you to a 
trio, when you had only looked for a solo. 
And they had an irritating way of whis- 
pering and giggling together whenever any 
of the clerks from Baker's Bank visited 
him at Chingford, as though the clerks 
were a joke that needs must be ridiculous 
and laughable. 

A trusty head-cashier—an old bachelor 
—took charge of the bank and presided 
over the janior clerks. Atnight, we bolted 
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and barred, as though in dread of desperate 
attack from the outside. All the shutters 
were lined with iron, and the windows 
well fortified with bars. There was alsoa 
good supply of firearms upon the premises, 
and it was understood to be the duty of 
every clerk to shed his life’s blood in de- 
fence of Baker’s Bank. We were forever 
reminding each other that we lived in “a 
rough neighbourhood,” and that any day 
something violent and dangerous might 
really come to pass. Stories were current 
of attempts of a burglarious kind that had 
been made upon the bank in times past. 
But we none of us really believed, I think, 
in the perils of which we were so often 
speaking. Perhaps we talked of them so 
much and so often, as really to talk the 
seriousness out of them. 





A SOUTH-RUSSIAN POET. 

Tarass CHEVTCHENKO was born a serf; 
and serfdom is not a wholesome con- 
dition for a human creature. Under a 
good lord the serf’s lot might be superior 
to that of the English labourer in some 
of those dreary villages where there is 
no resident squire, and where the farmers 
are more than usually hard and unen- 
lightened ; but all masters are not ‘good, 
and the mischief of serfdom and slavery 
is, that they leave too much to the 
individual. Man needs checks of all kinds 
to keep him straight. In England, if one 
farmer is exceptionally hard, the labourers 
will go to another; and there are various 
courts of appeal, unestablished but none 
the less influential, which help to keep 
things straight. Where serfdom was the 
rule, poverty was not—as theoretically it 
ought to have been—abolished; and, 
worst evil of all, the disposition to help 
distress in general was lessened because 
it was each owner’s business to look 
after his own serfs ; he was their “father,” 
and to interfere might be resented as 
an affront. Moreover, Chevtchenko be- 
longed to a race among whom serfdom was 
a recent introduction. This South Russia, 
or Little Russia, of which he is the popular 
poet, is what we also call the Ukraine— 
the land of Cossacks, who were free till the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Free 
they were, but not safe, with their loose 
organisation of village communities—not 
centralised enough to bear the pressure of 
modern times—and with eager enemies, 
Poles, Turks, Russians, watching them 





all round. Of these the Poles were the 
worst. 

Poland has suffered a great deal, no doubt 
of it. Her sufferings are a disgrace, not 
only to the arch-robber and persecutor and 
to the other two who shared in the spoil, 
but to all the other “‘ powers ” who looked 
on, and did nothing—did not even get up a 
conference on the occasion. But then, 
Poland, in her time, was a hard mistress, 
deservedly hated by her kinsfolk of Little 
Russia. She had “annexed ” them as far 
as the right bank of the Dnieper, and had 
made her rule odious, by that petty kind 
of tyranny which it is the hardest thing in 
the world to forgive. For instance, the 
Poles then, as now, were zealous Ro- 
manists, and they worried the schismatic 
Cossacks, by putting all the church-lands in 
their part of the Ukraine into the hands of 
the Jews. Worse still, every church matter 
was transacted through Jews; the wafers 
for consecration could only be bought of 
Jews, who, the Cossacks believed, never 
sold any, without having first desecrated 
them by stamping them with some unholy 
mark. So, when it seemed needful to 
choose a protector, lest the other half of the 
Ukraine should likewise be swallowed up, 
no one thought of the Poles; the question 
was: “ Turks or Russians? ” Many 
were for the Turks; they were a strong 
nation then, and they had won the respect 
of their neighbours by a habit of truth- 
telling, not over common in any part of 
Christendom, and especially rare to the 
eastward. Moreover, they were tolerant. If 
their Christian subjects would pay tribute, 
they were safe to be undisturbed in the prac- 
tice of their religion. During the two cen- 
turies of Tartar rule in Russia, when the 
Grand Duke of Novgorod, or by whatever 
other title he styled himself, was the 
humble vassal of “the Golden Horde,” 
the churches rarely or ever suffered, the 
bishops were protected. However, the 
hetman of the Cossacks, Bogman Chamel- 
nitsky, decided for Russia, and, in 1651, 
the Ukraine put itself under her protection, 
stipulating that she was to be as free as 
ever, and to be ruled still by her own 
chiefs, the hetmans and kochovys. Just 
so the horse made all sorts of stipulations 
when, in his struggle with the stag, he 
took man to help him. Very soon the 
native rulers were abolished, and ‘“‘ Great 
Russian” laws, administered by ‘“ Great 
Russian” functionaries, were introduced. 
The Cossacks had to submit, except those 
who lived among the almost inaccessible 
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islands, hidden by the reed-beds of the 
Dnieper. Even Peter the Great left these 
to themselves; but Catherine the Second 
at last conquered even them in1775, all ex- 
cept a few hundred who got on board their 
light boats, dropped down the river by 
night, and settled on the right bank of the 
river Kuban, under the skirts of Mount 
Caucasus, where their descendants are 
still called Black Sea Cossacks. Catherine 
determined to make sure work of her new 
conquest, by introducing throughout the 
Ukraine the new institution of serfdom. 
The chiefs, seeing resistance hopeless, sub- 
mitted with a good grace; it was no bad 
change for them, looking at the matter 
from a selfish point of view, to become, 
instead of patriarchal heads of clans with 
very limited authority, nobles, with all the 
power which the Russian nobles wielded 
till the recent emancipation. But the 
clansmen were naturally disgusted; and 
a larger emigration took place, colonising 
the Dobrudscha—the Delta of the Danube, 
as muddy and reedy as the islands of the 
Dnieper themselves. There they lived their 
wild life under Turkish rule, whilst those 
who were left seem, with their freedom, to 
have lost their self-respect and their energy. 
They sank to be mere clods instead of en- 
terprising fellows, ready for a foray across 
the steppe, or a raid with boat-flotilla up 
or down the river, and equally ready for 
any trading enterprise that had a spice 
of romance in it. Before fifty years were 
over, all the trade of the country had 
passed into the hands of “Great Russians,” 
or of Jews. In education also there was 
a lamentable fall. Kiev had been the 
cradle of Kussian thought; its university 
for a long time had ranked high, in theology 
especially ; anyhow it was the only uni- 
versity between the Black and White Seas ; 
the men who helped Peter the Great in 
his civilising work were educated there. 
Schools, too, were numerous ; there were, 
for instance, three hundred and seventy- 
one in two districts of the government of 
Chernnigof; there are now only two hun- 
dred and sixty-three in the whole govern- 
ment. Even now thatthe serfs have been 
emancipated, the Little Russians have not 
got the full benefit of the change; the 
zemstovs (general assemblies, folksmote), 
which exist in every other district, have not 
been permitted in Western Ukraine, for 
fear of the Polish proprietors; and even 
on the left bank the language used is Great 
Russian, therefore those who can only 
speak Little Russian don’t know what is 





going on. Hence they will be slower than 
the other Russians in profiting by their 
freedom. During less than a century of 
serfdom they seem to have lost more than 
their brethren did in long ages, and it will 
take a great deal to rouse them out of the 
sleepy distrustful state into which they 
have got. Of old times they have kept 
nothing but their poems—the songs of the 
kobzars, who used to sing at banquets 
and tribal gatherings, as bards or minstrels 
did in Western Europe. Chevtchenko is 
a modern kobzar ; only his poems, instead 
of being all about love and war, and raids 
on the Mussulman, and glorious expedi- 
tions down the river, and even to the walls 
of Stambonl itself, are more than half about 
serfdom, the degradation that it brought 
to all, to the women especially. For, as I 
said, he was bornaserf in the government 
of Kiev, just forty years after serfdom had 
been established by Catherine, that is, 
before the memory of the old freedom had 
died out. His grandfather must have 
been free; his father may probably have 
enjoyed some years of freedom. And he 
died early in 1861, just when all Russia 
was ringing with the news that the serfs 
were set free. 

The future poet was one of five children 
when his mother died, and his father, at 
his wits’ end how to manage such a tribe, 
took a second wife. She turned out a 
cruel stepmother to them all, especially to 
young Tarass, whose high spirit and sense 
of justice angered her. He was made 
family swineherd, and was sent out with 
a bit of black bread to spend the whole 
day upon the steppe. Here he would sit 
for long hours at the foot of one of the 
barrows so common on the steppe, listen- 
ing to mysterious voices that seemed to 
come to him from within. ‘“ Whatis there 
in the world beyond, and how far does it 
go?” he used to ask himself; and, one 
day, leaving the pigs to do the best they 
could, he walked on and on to find the 
world’s end, and the iron pillars on which 
he fancied it rested. Fortunately he was 
picked up by some people who knew him, 
and brought back half dead with fatigue— 
he was barely five—to his native village. 
When his father died, his stepmother sent 
him to the sacristan, who kept him and 
several other boys as dradges, in retura 
for a few lessons in reading, writing, and 
plain-song. Russian priests are a disgrace 
to Christianity. ‘He has priests’ eyes,” 
is a proverb which means that the person 
so characterised is lustful, greedy, and 
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self-seecking. Moreover, they are, in a 
drunken nation, the most drunken. A 
friend of mine, who stayed several months 
at a Russian country-house, says it was a 
common sight to see two priests lying in a 
cart, as pigs do when they are driven to 
market. One saint’s day, he tells me, the 
priest came to chapel too far gone to read the 
service; instead of being struck dumb with 
shame, he actually whined out an apology : 
“We poor fellows spend all our time in 
praying for others, and have no one to 
pray for us; no wonder, therefore, we fall 
under temptation.” Things are just as bad 
in Bulgaria; an English engineer who has 
just written a book of his experiences there, 
went over one Sunday to attend a church, 
whose “ pope” had a great reputation for 
sanctity. There was no service, for the 
“pope ” was lying dead drunk among the 
nettles at the back of his vodké (whisky) 
shop. “I heard,” quaintly adds the writer, 
“that for the five previous Sundays his 
place had been among those vegetables.” 
Is it any wonder the Turks look on a re- 
ligion which has such teachers as fitter for 
swine than for men? 

Priests being such, what can we expect 
sacristans to be? Tarass’s sacristan was 
a drunken brute who beat his boys, and on 
whom they in turn played off all sorts of un- 
handsome tricks. Tarass, however, managed 
by dint of perseverance to pick up read- 
ing and writing and a little knowledge of 
accounts, and to learn how to chant the 
service; nay, by-and-by, his master would 
send him to take his place at a funeral, 
giving him one of the ten copecks which 
he got as fee. -While here, Tarass became 
exceedingly fond of drawing, covering 
every scrap of paper that he could pick 
up with sketches of everything that he 
saw around him; but at last, the beatings 
were too much for him. He ran away 
—how, he details with the utmost sim- 
plicity. “One day, the sacristan, more 
drunk than usual, had fallen into a heavy 
sleep. I picked up a stick, and, in one 
sound drubbing, paid him out with interest 
for all the floggings he had given me. 
Then I made off, having first pocketed a 
little book with hideous coloured engra- 
vings—how beautiful they were in my 
eyes! I can’t tell now, as I look back on 
that time, whether I thought he owed me 
the book for his ill-treatment, or whether 
my desire to possess it wholly silenced the 
voice of conscience. Brought up as I had 
been, I think I’m rather to be praised for 
not sinning more grievously.” After his 





flight, he first took service with a deacon, 
who was also a painter; but with him he 
only stayed three days, for he found that 
his master, though glad enough to have an 
intelligent lad ‘to fetch him water and 
grind his colours, had not the least inten- 
tion of ever putting a brush into his hand. 
Next he found another sacristan, whom 
the country-folk looked on as a veritable 
Raphael. “Let me look at your left 
hand,” said the painter, before engaging 
him; and, having studied the lines on his 
palm, he said: “ You’ll never do—why 
you haven’t enough notion of form to be 
even a tailor.” So Tarass, in despair, 
went home and took to his swineherding. 
“At worst,” thought he, “I shall have 
my days to myself, and copy quietly the 
pictures in my little book.” But before 
many months were over, he was rudely 
reminded of his position by being taken 
into the steward’s family as kitchen-boy. 
From this he was promoted to be kozat- 
chok in the great house. These kozat- 
choks—i.e., “‘ little Cossacks ’’—were half- 
pages, half-jesters, in the houses of South- 
Russian nobles ; they wore the old Cossack 
dress, the professed object being “ to pro- 
tect the Ukraine nationality,” and their 
place was in the antechamber, ready to do 
any little thing that their masters wanted. 
Tarass had now plenty of time to himself. 
He listened greedily to all the kobzars’ 
songs about the old Cossack glories, and, 
whenever he was out of sight, he went on 
with his painting. Moreover, as his master 
travelled much, he saw many new places, 
delighting himself with the illustrated 
“posters” with which in Russia, as well 
as in England, town-walls are liberally 
ornamented. These he used to copy 
when he could : sometimes he even picked 
them off the walls, and transferred them 
to his portfolio. One night, when he 
was about fifteen, when “the family” 
had gone to a grand ball, and the ser- 
vants were in bed, he was copying & 
coarse print of Platof the Cossack, when 
all at once a smart box on the ear laid him 
flat on the ground. His master had come 
back, and took that way of reminding him 
that his time was not his own. Next day, 
the coachman was ordered to give him a 
good flogging: not for drawing, but for 
doing what might have set the house on fire. 
But three years after, at St. Petersburg, 
his master, finding he made but an in4:ile- 
rent page, yielded to his entreaties, and 
apprenticed him to some daubing fellow 
who called himself a painter. Now begana 
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golden time for the poor lad; living in a 
garret, ill-fed, and worse clad, he was 
supremely happy, working for dear life, 
and when he walked, going to the “ summer 
garden” to copy the statues which are 
there ranged in the shrubberies. One day 
an artist from his own province saw him 
sketching, and said: ‘“ You've got a talent 
for likenesses. My advice is, go in for 
water-colour portraits.” Chevtchenko did 
as he was told, and got a fellow-servant to 
sit for him. The kind fellow sat twenty 
times, and at las something like a likeness 
was the result. His master saw it, and 
forthwith installed the ex-page as his 
painter in ordinary. He was now twenty- 
three years old, when the artist from Little 
Russia, who had become his friend, intro- 
duced him to a set of artists and poets— 
one of them tutor to the Czarovitch, the 
present Emperor. “ We must send Tarass 
to the Academy,” they said ; but, of course, 
the first thing was to make a free man of 
him; to which end the painter Bruloff gave 
a picture, and the others got up a raffle 
for it; thus raising two thousand five hun- 
dred roubles, the young serf’s price. 
Freedom gave a new impulse to Chev- 
tchenko’s genius. During the six years 
that he was studying at the Academy, he 
wrote some of his best pieces. Looking 
back, he was better able to measure the 
evils of serfdom. More than half his 
pieces bore on this subject. It seems never 
to have been out of histhoughts. Not long 
before his death, he*sent a short autobio- 
graphy to the editor of some work like Men 
of the Time; the last paragraph runs thus : 
“There is scarcely one thing in my early 
life on which I can look without horror. 
It was wretched; and the horror with 
which I look back on it is enhanced by 
the thought that my brothers and sisters 
(of whom I have not spoken in this little 
history—it would have pained me too 
much to do so) are still serfs. Yes, Mr. 
Editor, they are still serfs. I have the 
honour to be,” &c. &c. Pages of declama- 
tion could not speak so eloquently as that 
strangely abrupt conclusion ; we can fancy 
something almost choking him, as he 
penned that closing sentence. Nor were 
his appeals against serfdom fruitless. He 
was, as we have said, the pet of a number of 
literary men, some of whom were about the 
court. Nothing could be done with the 
iron Nicholas ; but- there is no doubt that 
Chevytchenko’s poems helped to determine 
Alexander in the work which he accom- 
plished fifteen years ago. No doubt, our 





poet expected much more from emanci- 
pation than any legal change could bring 
about. Voluntary degradation will always 
exist in the world, so long as there are 
mean, base spirits who seek it, or fools 
who plunge into it lured by the glitter 
wherewith it is often disguised. But then 
it is a measureless gain that the degra- 
dation should be voluntary. Some of 
Tarass’s saddest poems would apply, 
almost word for word, to our own land; 
but there is just this difference, that feu- 
dalism in England is weak. Americans 
wonder how strong it still is; yet we know 
that feudalism among us is weak indeed 
compared with what it was in Russia a 
few years ago. And feudalism meant 
the degradation, as matter of course, of 
one class to the other—degradation not 
sentimental but actual, such as has not 
existed here since the last of the Plan- 
tagenets, at any rate. Emancipation, then, 
was to be a panacea for all the ills of 
society. Tarass never seems to have 
imagined it possible under existing social 
conditions. It must come, he thought, as 
part of an ideal republic—a poet’s dream of 
the restitution of all things; such a reign 
of justice and brotherly love as seems very 
glorious when we read about it in Isaiah, 
but very dreadful when fifth-monarchy 
men or socialists try to carry it out in 
practice. Under such a republic all the 
Slav states wouid form a grand federation ; 
the Ukraine should be once more inde- 
pendent, its Cossacks as free as in the 
old wild days—free, but not savage as of 
yore. 

All this was not likely to please Em- 
peror Nicholas; the Pan-Slavism that he 
favoured meant something very different 
from a federation of free states. So, one 
day, Chevtchenko was put into the army; 
and then at once drafted off to a little 
fortress on the Sea of Aral. It was such 
a lonely station that the garrison was re- 
lieved every year—with one exception. 
“Leave Number So-and-so behind, and 
don’t let him have any books or writing- 
materials,” was the order to each suc- 
cessive commandant. For several years 
Tarass was driven to write with a bit 
of charcoal on such scraps of paper as he 
had managed to hide between the upper 
and under soles of his boots; by-and-by, 
when they relaxed a little, and gave him 
pens and paper, the poor fellow found he 
couldn’t writeatall. He took to drawing, 
the commandant kindly winking at the 
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man after Nicholas’s own heart, reported 
him. “I’m deaf in that ear, colonel,”’ said 
the commandant, looking stern and dis- 
gusted, “‘ please to say what you’ve got to 
say on the other side.” The colonel saw 
what was meant and changed the subject. 
When Nicholas died, the poet’s friends 
made interest for him, and after eleven 
years of banishment he got back to St. 
Petersburg, where he found a group of 
authors from Little Russia ready to receive 
and worship him. But his spirit was 
broken; ali his old ambitions were killed 
out; he longed to get back to the banks of 
the Dnieper, and to settle down in peaceful 
obscurity, marrying some peasant girl ; an 
orphan serf he would have, and none other, 
one of those about whom he had so often 
written such pathetic little poems. But 
women look for other things in a husband 
besides the power of stringing verses to- 
gether. Tarass was old and worn, and 
moreover during those sad eleven years 
he had got to be too fond of drink. The 
girls would have nothing to say to him, 
and he went back to St. Petersburg dis- 
appointed. There a pretty girl from 
the Ukraine took pity on him, and 
the day was named ; but when it came she 
jilted him, and the poor man never re- 
covered the shock. He had given up his 
life to sing the woes of serfdom ; and now 
his reward was that, while literary friends 
admired and the Russian world read him 
greedily, the very people whose lot he had 
set forth in its full degradation seemed to 
shrink from him. His heart was broken, 
though he wrote on to the end. Nota 
strong man, you will say; not gifted with 
that elasticity which is sometimes the 
accompaniment of genius. And the Little 
Russian race you will rightly characterise 
as not a strong one; else less than a cen- 
tury of serfdom would not have broken it 
down, while other races have resisted long 
ages of oppression and servitude. But the 
Little Russians believe in a future for 
themselves. That is why they worship 
the memory of Chevtchenko. They think 
that their race has only been under 
@ passing cloud, and they hail the serf- 
poet, who is read, not only throughout 
Russia, but in Servia, in Galicia, in 
Bohemia (the latest complete edition of his 
works was published last year at Prague), 
all Slavdom over, as proof that the cloud 
has a silver lining. There are fourteen 
millions of them, a good slice out of that 
strange conglomeration of peoples who 
make up the Russian Empire; and now 





that nationalities are so much talked 
of, they will scarcely be content to give 
up their language and customs—to be, in 
fact, Russianised. Chevtchenko’s more 
than popularity is one sign of the inherent 
weakness of that huge colossus which, 
in the fears of so many, threatens to be- 
stride not Europe only but Asia. How 
if the Russian Empire is, after all, a 
thing of pasteboard and buckram, destined 
to melt into a federation of kindred states ? 
Whether or not, our poet is the people’s 
poet of hisown land. He is buried, as he 
wished to be, on the top of one of those 
kourganes (barrows) which were the 
wonder of his childhood ; and thither from 
the first day of spring to the last of autumn 
the pilgrims throng, singing his songs, 
talking over his history. They are not 
the educated class; one who has been 
among them says it would be hard to 
find another instance of such _poet- 
worship among the poor and untaught. 
Strong or weak, Chevtchenko has stirred 
the heart of several millions of people ; and 
so he has another claim on our attention, 
besides the share which he had in settling 
the serf-question. I should like to give 
samples of his poetry ; but lam no Russian 
scholar, and translation of translations, 
paraphrases of the French and German 
prose into which he has been rendered, 
would be worse than the brick which the 
dullard carried about as a sample of the 
house that he had to let. So I shall leave 
you to form what notion you can of Chev- 
tchenko’s Songs of the bold Cossack, and 
his touching serf-girl tales, from M. Durand 
or some of his other translators. Whatever 
you may think of him as a poet, he has 
made such a name for himself that you 
ought to know something about him. 





SOMETHING ABOUT THE 
ORDNANCE SURVEY. 

Many persons, not unreasonably, fail to 
see why the great Survey of the British 
Islands should be called an Ordnance 
Survey: seeing that ordnance is one of 
the names given to big guns, Woolwich 
Infants, and so forth. The designation 
arose from the fact that the Ordnance 
Department has—or, rather, had, until 
recent changes introduced a new organi- 
sation—the control of the two scientific 
branches of the army, the Royal En- 
gineers and the Royal Artillery; and that 
the officers and men of the first-named 
of these corps have been entrusted with 
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the survey. A better designation would 
have been Geodetical Survey, relating to 
the measurement of the earth’s surface; 
or Trigonometrical Survey, because it is 
mainly effected by the observation and 
calculation of triangles. Call the survey 
what we may, however, there are many 
reasons why it is desirable to know the 
exact distances between all towns and 
conspicuous landmarks ; to determine the 
exact relation which these spots bear one 
to another, in direction or points of the 
compass, in order to furnish the data for 
constructing accurate maps and plans ; and 
to ascertain the exact heights of the loca- 
lities above the level of the sea, and con- 
sequently their heights relatively one to 
another. 

The mode of making these determina- 
tions is very remarkable. If we can 
measure one side and two angles of a 
triangle, calculation affords the means of 
ascertaining the lengths of the other two 
sides; and when one triangle is thus laid 
down, an adjoining triangle can easily be 
calculated from it. This is really the 
whole principle concerned; all else is 
matter of detail. As a start, mountain 
tops and lofty hills are selected, each 
visible from at least two of the others. 
Ascertaining the length of one of these 
distances by accurate measuring rods and 
chains, a base-line is obtained ; the angular 
bearings of some distant object from the 
two ends of the base-line are then ascer- 
tained by theodolites and other delicate 
instruments, and from these elements a 
large triangle can be determined. This 
supplies base-lines for similar large tri- 
angles near it; and so the work goes on, 
until the whole surface of a country is 
mapped out with a primary triangulation, 
as it is called. A secondary triangulation 
is effected by breaking up these larger 
triangles into smaller, having church 
steeples, castle turrets, or other conspicuous 
objects at the angles. Finally comes a 
detailed survey, breaking up the secondary 
triangles into others small enough to be 
mapped out by the usual processes of a 
land surveyor. From the detailed survey 
can be drawn maps, plans, and charts, 
which can finally be transferred to copper 
and steel plates, lithographic stones, &c., 
for engraving. 

The Ordnance Survey of Great Britain 
had its beginning little less than a century 
ago. It originated in an important scien- 
tific problem concerning the dimensions 
and oblateness of the earth’s spheroid; 





one necessary point of the problem being 
the determination of the exact relative 
positions of the observatories of Paris 
and Greenwich, in latitude and longitude. 
To effect this an extensive triangulation 
had to be conducted, with a carefully- 
measured base-line as its standard of 
reference. General Roy undertook to lay 
down such a line on Hounslow Heath. At 
first he employed well-seasoned measuring- 
rods; but finding that, notwithstanding 
their seasoning, they expanded and con- 
tracted a little with changes of weather, 
he substituted glass tubes, twenty feet in 
length. With these, after minute atten- 
tion to details, he laid down a base-line 
five miles long. When exquisite steel 
chains, by Ramsden, were afterwards used 
as a test, it was found that Roy’s line was 
in error only three inches in five miles. 
Triangulation settled the original scientific 
question in 1789. Some years afterwards 
the Government determined to extend the 
triangulation all over England; two new 
base-lines were laid down, one of seven 
miles on Salisbury Plain, the other of five 
miles on Sedgmoor; and so the operations 
went'on till 1809. Officers of the Royal 
Engineers were then engaged to carry on 
the minor triangulations, make detailed 
surveys, and draw plans of military districts 
in the South of England. 

At length the public took an interest in 
the matter; and the House of Commons 
agreed to supply funds for surveying, 
drawing, and engraving maps of the whole 
of England, on the scale of an inch to a 
mile, with a degree of accuracy never 
before attempted. Colonel Colby was 
placed at the head of the whole under- 
taking, and proceeded in his task with 
great energy and skill. His corps of 
draughtsmen and engineers was at first 
located at the Tower of London; but 
after the great fire of 1841, the establish- 
ment was removed to Southampton. The 
whole of England and Wales had been 
surveyed by that time, and all the maps 
engraved except those for the six northern 
counties. 

Meanwhile an Ordnance Survey of 
Ireland on a magnificent scale had been 
going on ever since 1825. It being a 
matter of great importance to determine 
the boundaries of town-lands in that 
country, for purposes of taxation, local 
rating, and the like, it was determined to 
introduce these town-land boundaries as 
well as those of parishes and counties ; 
and to do this properly, the scale was en- 
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larged to six inches toa mile. The survey 
occupied from 1825 to 1842, and is con- 
sidered to have been almost matchless in 
accuracy. Some of the operations were 
really wonderful in character. Colonel 
Colby measured an immense triangle, the 
three points of which were Ben Lomond, 
in Dumbartonshire, Cairnsmuir, in Kirk- 
cudbright, and at Antrim, in Ireland. 
Although these three stations were nearly 
a hundred miles apart, each was visible 
from the other two. Visible, that is, 
when the sky was clear; but this was a 
contingency of rare occurrence. Colby 
tried reflecting mirrors, Bengal lights, 
white lights, reverberating lights; but 
the strongest artificial light he found to 
be Lieutenant Drummond’s oxy-hydrogen 
lime-light ; and, even with this, it often 
happened that weeks elapsed without the 
lights being visible through telescopes at 
the other angles of the triangle. Nothing 
can be done, unless the lights are visible 
from afar, to measure the angle of direction 
from one elevated spot to another. It is 
quite a romance to read of the struggles 
and hardships endured by the surveyors 
while engaged on this work; exposed on 
bleak mountain tops in all weathers, in 
mud huts set up for the purpose, and 
watching for distant specks of light which 
obstinately refused to be visible. Another 
great, work was laying down a new base- 
line in Ireland. Colonel Colby employed 
measuring-rods made by Troughton and 
Simms; combined bars of brass and iron, 
so adjusted that two minute points near 
the ends of the instrument were always at 
an equal distance apart, whatever were 
the contractions or expansions of the bars 
individually. This distance was exactly 
ten feet, within an inconceivably small 
fraction. So extreme was the accuracy, 
that a base-line of ten miles long, on 
the shores of Lough Neagh, measured 
off by means of two of these compound 
bars, cannot (it is estimated) possibly 
err to the extent of two inches in the ten 
miles. 

The state of the great undertaking by 
the year 1848 was as follows: The whole 
of England and Wales, except the six 
northern counties, was surveyed, drawn, 
and engraved in maps on the scale of an 
inch to the mile; the maps being mostly 
forty inches by twenty-seven. And beau- 
tiful examples of map-engraving they cer- 
tainly are. Many of the sheets, by the aid 
of electrotypes from the original copper- 
plates, were published in quarters, for 





the convenience of purchasers. The six 
northern counties were to be surveyed and 
engraved on the same scale, and also on 
the six-inch scale, which would, of course, 
cover thirty-six-fold the area of paper and 
plate. There had also been prepared 
military plans for the Commander-in-chief; 
coast charts for the Admiralty ; county and 
parochial maps; baronial and manorial 
maps ; and detailed surface-plans for rail- 
way and engineering purposes. All this 
had cost a sum of money the amount of 
which will probably surprise the reader— 
just about two-thirds of a million sterling! 
The sum received for the sale of the maps 
was comparatively trifling. So much for 
England and Wales. In Scotland, the 
survey really began much earlier, for the 
construction of military roads after the 
rebellion in which the Young Pretender 
figured. But, in 1809, a new survey was 
commenced, on the same plan as that of 
England and Wales, and was slowly con- 
tinued for forty years. Meanwhile, the 
Irish survey had accustomed the public 
to beautiful maps on the six-inch scale. 
These surveys were carried on simulta- 
neously ; one at an inch to the mile for 
the whole of Ireland; one at six inches to 
the mile for town-lands and small rural sub- 
divisions; and one at twelve inches to the 
mile for cities and large towns. The maps 
on the six-inch scale are exceptionably 
beautiful examples of drawing and engra- 
ving. The names and boundary-lines of 
counties, parishes, town-lands, and baronies 
the names and detailed features of cities, 
market-towns, and villages; the localities of 
parish churches, glebes, ruins, antiquities, 
forts, parks, demesnes, mansions, and 
farms; the dimensions and ‘windings of 
rivers, brooks, bogs, marshes, harbours, 
bays, creeks, canals, docks, weirs, locks, 
bridges, and wells; the position of mines, 
quarries, lime-kilns, forges, gravel-pits, 
brick-fields, bleach-grounds, tanneries, and 
large factories—all are shown with won- 
derful distinctness. Nearly nine hundred 
thousand pounds had been expended on 
the Irish Ordnance Survey by the end of 
1848 ! 

But we must on, and briefly relate what 
has been done in the last thirty years. The 
House of Commons, scared by the vast cost 
of the six-inch survey, declined to grant 
supplies for it in 1851; hence it was de- 
cided to finish England and Scotland on 
the inch-scale alone. Only for a time, 
however; scientific, military, engineering, 
and land-owning men all cried out for the 
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six-inch survey. The House of Commons 
yielded; the six-inch survey was resumed, 
as well as two others for special districts 
on still larger scales. Nearly seventy 
years elapsed between the publication of 
the first sheet and that of the last sheet of 
the Ordnance Map of England and Wales 
on the inch-scale—so slowly did the opera- 
tions proceed, amid the manifold delays 
and changes of plan that occurred. 

No one knows, no one can guess, when 
the gigantic six-inch Survey will be com- 
pleted; and the same remark applies to 
other but more special surveys on the 
twelve-inch and the five-feet scales. We 
can only wonder and wait with patience. 
It is literally no joke to pay twenty-two 
guineas for surveying every square mile of 
country. 

Hard at work they still are, the Royal 
Engineers and numerous civil assistants, in 
this memorable survey and its attendant 
labours. Major-General Sir Henry James 
has now for some years been director of the 
whole enterprise; under him are various 
commissioned officers, from the grade of 
colonel down to that of lieutenant; under 
them again are the non-commissioned 
officers and men of the Royal Engineers; 
and lastly, a strong body of civilians, em- 
ployed as map-draughtsmen, engravers, 
photographers, &c. The total force varies 
from time to time, but may be set down in 
round numbers at nearly two thousand. 
That the salaries and pay of this body reach 
a hundred thousand pounds per annum will 
show at what rate the total expenditure 
is growing. Many of the maps of England 
and Wales on the one-inch scale have 
become so faint, by the wearing away of 
the copper-plates, and the details so 
changed by the introduction of new rail- 
ways, that a commencement has been 
made in engraving new plates, from plans 
reduced from the six-inch scale; some 
parts of the South of England have re- 
cently been completed in this new series. 
As to the six-inch survey itself, nearly 
twenty thousand square miles of England 
and Wales have been engraved and pub- 
lished—a gigantic work, seeing that a map 
of one square mile covers a surface of six 
inches square. More than ten thousand 
square miles of parish plans have been 
engraved and published on a larger scale. 
Sixty or seventy towns have been surveyed, 
mapped, drawn, engraved, and published 
on a scale of five feet to a mile. A Brob- 
dingnagian map of London on this scale 
actually fills more than eight hundred 





large sheets. A number of cities “and 
towns have been surveyed and mapped on 
the still grander scale of ten feet to a mile. 
Local Boards of Health have had many 
special maps prepared of the districts 
under their supervision. The Thames 
Valley Drainage Commissioners, wishing 
to obtain exact data concerning levels 
and topographical features, more than a 
hundred thousand acres, extending from 
Kent and Essex up to Wiltshire and 
Gloucestershire, have been specially 
mapped for them. 

So in like manner, Scotland and Ireland 
are still engaging the sedulous attention 
of surveyors, map-draughtsmen, and en- 
gravers. The inch-map of the whole of 
Scotland will soon be finished. The Sal- 
mon Fisheries Commissioners have been 
supplied with local maps suitable for their 
requirements. The Inland Revenue De- 
partment of Scotland has been similarly 
furnished with plans and maps of parishes. 
In the North of Scotland, surveys on two 
or three different scales are going on, 
to serve divers purposes. For Ireland, 
all the inch-scale maps have long since 
been engraved and published, and many 
with the hill-features elaborately worked 
in; plans of glebe-lands have been pre- 
pared for the Irish Temporalities Com- 
missioners; plans also for the Landed 
Estates Commissioners, to facilitate the 
transfer of land; while the Valuation De- 
partment has been furnished with plans 
on the six-inch scale, showing every pro- 
perty and tenement marked in distinguish- 
ing colours. 

For the sake of presenting an uninter- 
rupted sketch of the map-producing work 
of the Ordnance Survey, we have said 
nothing of other operations which have 
risen out of it, and which now comprise a 
most interesting variety. We have men- 
tioned that electrotyping has been brought 
into requisition. Almost any number of 
electrotype casts can be taken from an en- 
graved map; a large number of maps can 
be printed off from any of these; and thus 
one copper-plate engraving of a map can 
supply an almost unlimited number of 
maps on paper. This has been a great 
advantage in facilitating the operations of 
the Ordnance Survey. But a much more 
surprising process is now adopted. Some 
years ago photozincography was invented, 
and has since been greatly improved by Sir 
Henry James. A zine plate is carefully 
coated with a thin film of a gelatinous 
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print, page of letter-press, drawing, or 
manuscript, is taken upon the prepared 
plate; the action of light eats away a little 
of the chemical film, and a process of 
washing presents on the plate a series of 
minute inequalities, those parts of the 
film being dissipated which have been less 
shielded from the light by the dark por- 
tions of the photograph. The plate, in 
this form, can be printed from. Great use 
has been made of this remarkable process 
in regard to maps, for reductions can be 
made from the larger Ordnance plans of a 
size convenient for publishing; reduced 
maps of all the counties, for instance, being 
produced in this way. . 

But this is not all. By the combined 
agency of surveying, planning, engraving, 
electrotyping, photography, and photozin- 
cography (some or more of them), work 
is executed of which no one would have 
dreamed when the Ordnance Sarvey first 
commenced. Do the Geological Survey 
require additional details put into plans ; 
or the Admiralty require plans of our 
coasts and harbours; or the Census Office 
need new plans of public parks, and other 
patches of thinly-inhabited districts; or 
the Local Government Board ask for plans 
of all the Poor Law Unions; or the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests have 
need for photographs and plans of Crown 
Estates? Sir Henry James can supply all 
these demands. The War Office avails 
itself of his services in producing photo- 
graphs or zincographs of military equip- 
ments, plans of battles, plans of important 
districts in some of our foreign possessions 
and of the great fortified posts, zincographs 
of several hundred barracks and forts in 
the British Islands, &c. The officers of 
some of our military expeditions, such as 
those to the Crimea, Abyssinia, and 
Ashanti, were supplied with . numerous 
copies of these zincographs, to facilitate 
their appreciation of the topographical 
features of the respective regions. 

Nor have literatureand archeology failed 
to reap benefits from these remarkable 
operations. Domesday-book being an in- 
valuable authority on the boundaries and 
area of landed estates in Anglo-Norman 
times, useful alike to landowners and 
historical students, Sir Henry James has 
reproduced it in copies rigorously exact in 
every feature, and saleable to the public in 
convenient portions. The Ritual Com- 
missioners being in need of several hun- 
dred copies of an extract from Archbishop 
Parker’s Register, and many copies of the 





Black Letter Prayer-book of 1638, the work 
was done by photozincography. When the 
Government, at the suggestion of literary 
men and archwologists, determined to re- 
produce many old valuable national manu- 
scripts of the three kingdoms, it was done ; 
many hundred copies of several stout 
volumes have thus been prepared. These 
photozincograph fac-similes of ancient 
manuscripts, including the world-renowned 
Magna Charta, are greatly esteemed by 
those who well know their value. An 
Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem has been 
made, and one of Mount Sinai; and Sir 
Henry James has perpetuated the results 
in numerous plans, photographs, and zin- 
cographs. It is impossible to say where a 
limit could be placed to valuable works of 
this kind; for the demand grows more 
and more, as the great capabilities of the 
system become manifested. 

All this, as we have said, costs a vast 
amount of money; a considerable dip into 
three millions sterling has been made. If 
money’s worth is obtained for the money, 
however, so well. The sale of maps and 
charts to the public, to parochial and 
municipal bodies, and to departments of 
the Government, is small compared with 
the total outlay incurred, but it is steadily 
on the increase. 





BOTH HER BOYS. 
A STORY. 

Tue house stood in a damp hollow, 
regardless of all sanitary considerations, 
between two almost impenetrable belts of 
gloomy towering trees. It was not a 
cheerful house externally, though its gar- 
dens had more capital and labour invested 
in them than was bestowed upon all the 
grounds put together of the country round 
within a radius of ten miles. But nothing 
throve on the Balyon estate. Regiments 
of standard roses were planted afresh every 
year, and regularly as the next year came 
round they had to be removed, having sig- 
nally failed to fulfil the fair promise they 
had made as to blooming. Myrtles were 
brought in from cottage-gardens in the 
villages, where they had flourished without 
care or culture, and had a vast amount of 
both bestowed upon them by the skilled 
horticulturists of The Court. They in- 
variably faded, or refused to flower, or 
dwindled down from imposing - looking 
shrubs to wretchedly-stunted plants. To 
be sure, now and again some perversely 








hardy annuals made a show along the 
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ribbon borders for a short time, but those 
that bloomed were always the dullest 
colours, and the most insignificant forms. 
So though the gardens and grounds were 
in admirable order, and were brushed and 
combed into neatness, there was no beauty 
about them, and poor Mrs. Balyon began 
to despair of them altogether, and to pine 
for greenhouses and conservatories in 
which she could superintend the efforts 
that were made, and try her own hand at 
the graceful work of cultivating flowers. 
But the Balyons who had gone before the 
present squire, her husband, had been 
contented “ with flowers that were not too 
good to grow in God’s open air,” he told 
her, when she asked that the glass houses 
might be built; so, though she pined for 
them, she went on leading a flowerless life, 
for Mr. Balyon’s manner of refusing 
favours that were asked of him was, to say 
the least of it, depressing even to the 
dauntless, and Mrs. Balyon was far from 
being that. 

No wonder that she pined for flowers, 
or for anything else that was pretty, at The 
Court. In spite of its vastness, its an- 
tiquity, its excellent preservation, its 
hoards of old, valuable, and well-built 
furniture, in spite even of the beautiful 
scenery in which it was placed, life at this 
home of the Balyons was as devoid of all 
prettiness as could well be imagined. 
The sun’s rays rarely found their way into 
the rooms, brightly as he shines in that 
fair Western county, by reason of the house 
being in a hollow, as has been said, and of 
the trees overwhelming it on every side. 
And the furniture, handsome as it was, be- 
longed to the dark, gloomy, heavy order that 
requires to be brightened up with massive 
gleaming silver bowls and tankards, and 
with glistening-surfaced china. But the 
silver at The Court was kept in the plate- 
chest, and the china lived in its own closet 
that was the size of a room, and the fair 
mistress of the house dared not dislodge a 
single article from its own stronghold 
under penalty of her husband’s displeasure. 
And rather than bring that upon herself 
designedly, she would have left undis- 
turbed an uglier life even than that which 
rolled on monotonously at The Court. 

Not that Mr. Balyon ever brought his 
heavy hand to bear physically upon his 
wife, but he snarled at her, and browbeat 
her, and terrified her with rough looks and 
rough words, till she came to look upon 
the hours that he spent out of the house 
as the only happy ones of her existence, 





the only ones in which she felt at liberty 
to pick up a book, or alter the position of 
an ornament on the mantelpiece, or caress 
her dogs, or romp with her children. 

For the poor woman’s life was not such 
an utterly arid plain as it would have been, 
had not the blessing of sons been vouchsafed 
to her. She counted herself a proud and 
happy woman when she could manage to 
forget her husband in the society of her 
two handsome, spirited boys, Rupert and 
Archie. They were all her own; like her 
in disposition and person, like her in 
generosity and affection. Fair, beautiful, 
courageous, loving boys, they were as 
unlike the black Balyon stock as it was 
possible to conceive anything to be. They 
were all herown! Even theirnames were 
of her choosing, for Mr. Balyon not having 
the faintest preference for one christian- 
name over another, had magnanimously 
allowed her to call her sons by names that 
were dear to her, because two of her 
brothers had borne them. All the love of 
her heart was given to these boys. All 
her hopes and pride were invested in them. 
The thought of their future enabled her 
to bear her own desolate present, with 
something akin to cheerfulness, when they 
were away at school. And when they 
were home for the holidays they infused a 
certain amount of warmth and colour into 
her chilled and darkened life by the dis- 
play of such love and tenderness, such 
devotion and thoughtfulness, as she was 
sure no boys but hers ever felt for a 
mother. In a word, she worshipped them, 
not because they were better or more 
beautiful than other people’s boys in 
reality, but they were all her own; her 
idols; the gleam of brightness in what 
without them would have been a painfully 
sunless path. 

Rupert was twelve, and Archie eleven, 
when Kathleen Boyne came to live at The 
Court. Kathleen was wearing crape at 
the time, in remembrance of a grand- 
mother, for whom she had not entertained 
any very deep affection, while the lamented 
lady lived. But she loved grandmamma 
greatly for dying, and being the cause of 
a sudden accession of new black frocks. 
Father and mother she had never known ; 
the one had died, and the other had better 
have done so, poor, lost, unhappy creature, 
than have deserted home, and husband, 
and child as she did, for the sake of a man 
who, in turn, deserted her. 

Kathleen was just eight years old, and a 
sweet, little, imperious queen of a child, 
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when circumstances threw her upon the 
guardianship of Mr. Balyon. He did not 
think it necessary to explain to his wife 
what those circumstances were, but briefly 
told her that such a child existed, and was 
coming to live with them. He further 
added, that the boys were to be taught to 
regard Kathleen as their sister, and, “as 
for you, madam, if you coddle her up half 
as much as you do your poodle, and the 
paupers in the village, it’s all I shall ask 
of you.” 

“T'll try to do my duty by her,” the 
sad-spirited woman replied, and conscien- 
tiously she carried out her promise. No 
mother could have bestowed more care 
and love upon a daughter, than Mrs. Balyon 
gave freely to Kathleen. The duty became 
a pleasure as soon as she saw the bright, 
beautiful little girl, and, ‘when Kathleen 
nestled in her arms and begged her to be 
“a real mamma,” the gentle-hearted lady 
yearned to the little one, and she pledged 
herself solemnly to be to Kathleen what 
she prayed some other good woman would 
be to her boys, if she were taken from 
them. 

Years rolled on, and the handsome boys 
grew into fine young men, and the child- 
queen into a bewilderingly beautiful girl, 
and still the fraternal relations between 
them'seemed likely to be unimpaired. Still, 
when “ the boys,” as she called them, came 
back to The Court, Kathleen held up her 
face to be kissed by them, as frankly now 
that the one was a full-blown barrister, 
and the other a captain in the army, as in 
the old days when they were school-boys, 
and she their pet and plaything. 

“Take care that your sons don’t fall in 
love with little Kate by-and-by,” the squire 
had been wont to say to his wife, when the 
boys were young. “She has a strain of 
her mother in her, and will make the heart 
of the man who’s unlucky enough to love 
her ache—take care ! ” 

“Tf I spent my life in trying to guard 
against it, it would come about just the 
same if it is to be so,” Mrs. Balyon, who 
was something of a fatalist, would reply; 
“and I can wish nothing better for either 
of my boys than such a girl as Kathleen 
for his wife, but I'll promise never to put 
the notion in their heads. Rupert and 
Archie will go out in the world and see 
other girls; if one of them still thinks 
Kathleen the fairest and sweetest, you 
won’t say him nay, will you?” 

“She is the daughter of the greatest 
coquette in Christendom,” the squire 





grumbled; “however, we must keep the 
girl here, and I’m not sorry for it, for I’m 
fond of her myself in a way, and what is 
to be will be, as you say. If she marries 
either of them, I trust it will be Rupert, 
for he will be able to stay at home and 
look after her—all your training hasn’t 
eradicated the seeds of coquetry from her 
nature. She’s a flirt to the very marrow 
of her bones.” 

“Poor child, you’ve never seen her 
tested!” Mrs. Balyon pleaded. “The 
boys are like brothers to her, and she 
never sees another man to flirt with. I 
think she’s too true and too frank to 
trifle with and wrong anyone who loves 
her. I have faith in Kathleen wo 

‘And I have none, for I knew her 
mother,” the squire laughed. “But I 
like the girl for all that, and the boys 
must take their chance.” 

The boys took their chance, and, when 
Kathleen was about nineteen, Rupert came 
home to spend Christmas week in the old 
house, and fell in love with her in a 
sudden, unreasoning, sincere, and manly 
way, and took the earliest opportunity of 
telling her that he had done so. 

She listened to him with bent head and 
joyful eyes, and seemed to be very much 
surprised at the turn affairs had taken. 
Only three days before, she had run out to 
the hall-door to meet him, and had held 
her cheek up to be kissed by him as usual. 
It seemed to puzzle her that he should 
want her to be his wife, but the puzzle 
seemed a pleasant one to her, as he gathered 
from the expression of her face. 

** Papa and mamma will be very angry 
with you,” was the first thing she said. 

“Kathleen, you know they love you 
already as if you were their own child; 
besides, if all the world were angry with 
me I shouldn’t care so long as you were 
pleased. Are you pleased that I love you, 
and want you for my wife, Kathleen ?” 

“Pleased that you love me? Yes. 
Pleased that you want me for your wife ? 
Doubtful! You see it’s an upset, Rupert; 
we've been told all our lives to love each 
other like brothers and sisters, and we’ve 
done as we were told. It seems unfair 
on Archie, that you and I should contem- 
plate making a change without consulting 
him.” 


She said it so seriously that he fell into 
her humour. 

“ You shall write and tell Archie of our 
engagement to-day, if you will,” he said. 

“‘ But we're not engaged. I’m balancing 
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the fors and againsts still. I like you and 
love you, and I like and love Archie, too ; 
he’s just as dear to me as you are. We 
had better not be engaged; we'd much 
better not think of marriage, Rupert; let 
us go on as we were before, and don’t in- 
troduce complications.” 

“T can’t go on as I did before; you've 
grown too dear to me for that,” the young 
man said, earnestly. “It must be one 
thing or the other now, Kathleen; I must 
either go away, and not see you again, or 
you must promise to be my wife.” 

“You shall not go away, and I won’t 
quite give you the promise; yet, I may, 
by-and-by, when I’ve thought about it a 
little more and got used to it.” 

“Don’t trifle with me; don’t lead me on 
for nothing,” he pleaded. 

“Don’t be dictatorial,” she langhed ; 
“if I am worth having, I’m worth waiting 
for.” Then she changed her manner 
abruptly, and said pleadingly, “ Supposing 
I say that it shall be as you wish in good 
time, will you do me a little favour in 
return ?” 

“My darling! ask me anything, any- 
thing.” 

“Tt’s onlya little thing that I ask, Rupert. 
Don’t say anything about it to mamma or 
anyone yet; let it be our own little secret, 
will you, dear ? ” 

She held her rosy mouth towards him, 
and was so irresistibly coaxing that, as he 
kissed and clasped her to him, he granted 
the little favour she prayed for, though 
it was sorely against the grain that he 
did it. 

“Everything must be as you like, my 
own Kathleen; but I don’t like anything 
underhand. I abhor secrecy, and to ob- 
serve it towards the dear mother, too! 
We’ve always told her everything, you 
know; don’t let us begin deceiving her 
now. It will make her so happy to hear 
it; let me tell the mother!” 

But Kathleen was resolute. It must be 
kept secret for a time, for as long as she 
liked, or she would have nothing to say to 
him! And, as he loved her so, he gave in 
to her whim, though his judgment was 
opposed to what he believed to be a “ mo- 
tiveless deception.” And affairs were in 
this unsatisfactory state when Archie came 
from the camp at the Curragh, on six 
weeks’ leave. 

The maintenance of the secret involved a 
great deal more restraint and circumspec- 
tion than Rupert had contemplated, when 
unadvisedly giving in to Kathleen’s caprice. 











The fraternal relation had ceased to exist ; 
and, on pain of her displeasure, he dared 
not betray that other and more tender 
ones had been instituted. Accordingly, a 
certain reserve and stiffness characterised 
Rupert’s bearing towards his promised 
wife in public, and the girl seemed to take 
a delight in teasing him, by being frigid 
towards him, and almost demonstratively 
affectionate towards Archie. “It was a 
pretty little game,” she said; “ quite as 
amusing as chess.” She would insist upon 
his praising her acting powers; and to 
please her—he was so slavishly in love— 
he would sometimes profess to be enter- 
tained by the semi-sentimental flirtation 
which she carried on openly with Archie. 

“But it’s playing with fire, Kathleen,” 
he said to her, warningly, once or twice. 
“ Archie’s a susceptible fellow, and as he is 
unconscious of treachery towards me, he 
may lose his head and place you in a 
dilemma by proposing to you; then it 
must come out, and how could we face 
him after selling him so?” 

The girl crimsoned as she listened to 
her lover; but whether her emotion was 
caused by anger or contrition he could 
not divine. 

“T will take care that Archie doesn’t 
make a mistake, or lose either his bead or 
his heart to me. You have no confidence 
in me, Rupert, no love for me, or you 
wouldn’t hurt my feelings by hazarding 
such a proposition.” 

“T more than love you—I worship you,” 
he answered warmly; “ but I love my 
brother too.” 

“Then cease to wrong me by being idly 
jealous of him,” she said, coldly; and, for 
the first time since the existence of their 
understanding, she left him angrily, and 
would not even give him the parting kiss 
of peace he craved for. 

It added to his uneasiness this day, when 
his mother—always on the alert when her 
boys were concerned—spoke to him about 
his brother. ‘“ Has it struck you that 
Archie is getting fond of Kathleen?” she 
began, and his whole frame trembled under 
the first shock of definite, realised jealousy, 
as he answered : 

“T hope not fonder of her than he has 
been all his life, with all my heart and 
soul.” 

“But, my dear boy, why so vehemently 
opposed to the idea? Even your father, 
who was unreasonable on the subject years 
ago, long before I troubled my head with 
the thought of love or marriage in con- 
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nection with either of you—even your 
father seems well pleased enough now.” 

“Well pleased with what?” poor 
Rupert asked in an agony. ‘“ Has it come 
to this, that you've talked about it—that 
there is anything to talk abont—while I 
have been kept in the dark?” 

“T can’t help seeing that they are very 
much attached to each other; I have not 
spoken to either of them yet, but we all 
must see how very much attached they 
are,” his mother replied. 

“Then Heaven help me,” Rupert said in 
a tone of bitter misery, throwing himself 
down on the sofa by his mother. ‘‘ Mother, 
you may as well know it now! There’s 
deception all round; she has promised to 
marry me, pretended that she loves me! 
Good heavens! how can such an arch- 
traitress have grown up in your pure, 
truthful atmosphere ? ” 

“My boy, my Rupert! I may be mis- 
taken, I must be mistaken,” poor, bewil- 
dered Mrs. Balyon cried. ‘‘ Our Kathleen 
could never bring herself to cause such 
misery; but, why wasn’t I told? No,she 
can’t have acted so basely, and I’ve 
wronged and misjudged the girl I love 
as a daughter; it’s just a sister’s love 
she’s giving to Archie, and perhaps he’s 
in her secret, and—oh, my boy, don’t 
fret!” 

The mother was so powerless to combat 
this grief, or to assuage it in any degree. 
These sons had been her joy and comfort 
all their lives, and now, when trouble fell 
upon one of them for the first time, she 
could do nothing to aid him to bear it, 
nothing to lighten the burden to him! 
Such trouble too! If it had been brought 
upon him by any other man, she might 
have been able to counsel him how 
to bear it. But to have fallen on him 
through his brother’s agency! They were 
both her boys, and she loved them both 
better than she did her life; and now one 
could only be happy at the expense of the 
other, if her fears were true. 

If her fears were true! There was still 
a doubt about it. She rose up from his 
side, and lifted his bowed head on to her 
bosom and bade him take courage, and 
have faith in Kathleen still. “Tl go to 
her at once, Rupert, I'll tell her that 
my son couldn’t keep his foolish secret 
any longer from his mother, and Archie 
shall hear directly that he mustn’t try to 
engross his brother’s bride; be hopeful, 
my son!” 

“You speak more hopefully than you 





feel, mother; I’ve shut my eyes to the 
danger, because it was too ghastly and 
mean a one for me to bear to contemplate 
it. But now you’ve seen it, and spoken 
about it, and I know I’ve been betrayed; 
but Heaven knows it’s not Archie that I 
blame—he knows nothing.” 

Mrs. Balyon determined to go to Kath- 
leen. She would not compromise her charge 
by implying, even to Archie, that the girl 
had been less discreet than it was well his 
brother’s promised bride should be. So 
she sought Kathleen, and found her in 
her own room doing nothing, and looking 
sad. 

“You have come to scold me,” she cried 
impetuously, jumping up and putting her 
arms round Mrs. Balyon’s neck; “‘ don’t do 
it yet; I’m so sorry, I’m so frightened !” 

““What about? Make a clean breast of 
it, Kathleen,” Mrs. Balyon said softly. “I 
may have to scold you afterwards, but I'll 
hear what your trouble is first.” 

“You'll forgive me, whatever it is ? ” 

“Stop a moment, dear; instead of scold- 
ing you, or hearing your confession, I'll 
make everything easy for you, by telling 
you that Rupert has taken me into his 
confidence, and that I congratulate my 
adopted daughter on the engagement to 
my eldest son.” 

Mrs. Balyon tried to speak cheerfully, 
but her heart was beating thickly with 
apprehension of what she might be called 
upon to hear. 

The girl fidgeted and blushed, and finally 
asked : 

“You say it as if you wouldn’t have 
congratulated me if you had heard of my 
engagement to your youngest son.” 

“Ah, Kathleen, remember they are 
brothers ; they love each other so well.” 

“You do know—you do suspect some- 
thing more than Rupert has told you,” the 
girl said eagerly. ‘ Oh, love me still, help 
me, I am so unhappy ; I kept the secret as 
a joke at first, and then Archie came home, 
and—now I dare not tell him.” 

“Then it is true he loves you too,” the 
mother panted. “ Kathleen, child that I’ve 
loved so, what have you done? Heaven 
help them; both my sons deceived by you! 
Why have you stabbed me through them 
in this way? Their happiness has been 
the only thing good that I’ve had in my 
life; couldn’t you leave it to me?” 

She had put away the girl’s clinging, 
clasping arms as she spoke, but Kathleen 
would not be repulsed. She had worked 
mischief and misery for want of thought, 
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not want of heart, and it galled her to the 
quick to be reproved and treated coldly. 

“ Don’t push me from you,” she pleaded. 
“ Rupert would be kinder than that, and 
it’s for Rupert’s sake you hate me now, 
you don’t care for Archie’s pain ; he loves 
me too, and he will have to lose me, and I 
have to tell him the truth and teach him 
to despise me—and ob, no one will pity 
me!” 

“T will pity you, I will try to help you, 
if—if you'll only be truthful, if you'll only 
try to mend the mischief: you must not 
see Archie again. I knew he couldn’t have 
wronged his brother knowingly, I knew he 
was ignorant. My boys are gentlemen, 
and they have always loved each other 
and given each other their due. Archie 
must be spared as much as possible, Kath- 
leen, but not at the expense of his brother ; 
you are pledged to Rupert, and Archie 
must bear his disappointment.” 

‘You'll teach him to hate me,” the girl 
interrupted ; “let me see him once, only 
once, and tell him of my fault myself; that 
will be punishment enough for me: let me 
see Archie once again.” 

“My sons are gentlemen,” the mother 
repeated proudly, “there can be no danger 
in what you ask; they will both renounce 
you if you go with your heart to one, 
while you leave the promise of your 
hand with the other; what has made you 
do it, child? why have you played at love 
with natures so much finer than your own, 
when it was only vanity actuating you?” 

“No, no, no!” Kathleen cried, falling 
down on her knees, “not vanity when 
Archie is concerned; I love him, I love 
him, and he will never know it— isn’t 
that hard enough? You only feel for 
Rupert——” 

“And you only for yourself,” Mrs. 
Balyon said, sternly; “there shall be no 
dissension made between my boys; if 
Rupert can trust you after this, I'll not 
interfere, but Archie shall not see you and 
be worked upon by you; my son is but 
human, and though I think it impossible, 
you might teach him to be untrue to 
his brother and himself. Leave him his 
honour, if you have robbed him of his 
happiness.” 

“You have no care for me,” the girl 
wailed; “I have loved you all so much, 
and you'll all come to hate me, and though 
I may deserve it, I shall feel it hard all 
the same. I never meant to do any harm. 
I never knew it was real harm till to- 
day, when Archie said a word or two, that 











showed me that the end was come! Kiss 
me and forgive me, mother! I may lose 
you all, and the worst that may happen 
to you all is that you may lose me; and as 
I’m such a doubtful blessing, that may be 
the best thing that could be.” 

What could Mrs. Balyon do but “kiss 
her and forgive her?” “ Evil can’t come 
through her,” the too partial friend thought 
as she caressed the girl’s bent head; “ but 
there must be no more secrets, no more 
folly, dear,” she added aloud, and Kathleen, 
relieved from her fear of being further 
reprehended just at present, sprang to her 
feet joyfully, and gave every promise that 
was asked of her. 

“ Rupert need never be troubled about 
Archie,” she finished up. “Go back and 
tell Rupert that the engagement shall be 
made public immediately, and then he'll 
understand that there’s no difficulty ; as 
for Archie 

She paused, and Mrs. Balyon asked 
anxiously : 

“Yes, what of my other boy?” 

“ He’ll never make a sign, I’m sure of 
that,” Kathleen answered, proudly; “if I'd 
behaved three times as badly as I have, 
Archie would never blame me, and never 
seem to think me wrong. We canall trust 
him—you to spare his brother’s feelings, 
I to spare mine.” 

“And may it all end well, and be a 
warning to you, Kathleen,” Mrs. Balyon 
said, weepingly; “I am trying to think 
hopefully about it, I’m trying to believe 
that all my children will come unscathed 
out of the trial.”” But though she said this 
and so tried to cheer the girl, who was 
crushed by the consciousness of her error, 
or perhaps by the consideration of its con- 
sequences, Mrs. Balyon’s heart misgave her 
sorrowfully, and for the first time in their 
lives she shrank from meeting her sons. 
It seemed to her that, if Rupert could be 
thoroughly satisfied with Kathleen for his 
wife after all this, that she (his mother) 
could never be thoroughly satisfied for 
him: and this, to a woman who so com- 
pletely identified herself with the interests 
and hopes and disappointments of her 
children, was a disheartening conviction. 

Through the long hours of this day the 
two women kept apart from each other, 
each bearing her special burden alone 
according to Her lights. Mrs. Balyon 
characteristically confined herself in striv- 
ing to mature some plan by which she 
could keep the peace, make her children 
happy, and still not outrage her own 
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conscience. Kathleen occupied herself 
equally characteristically in arranging how 
she could place her conduct of the last few 
days before them all in such a pleasant, 
pretty light, that they would go on re- 
garding her as the blameless, bewitching, 
always-to-be-forgiven idol of the house- 
hold that she had been from her little 
childhood. And the two young men spent 
their time in nervous avoidance of each 
other, in distrust of themselves, their 
mother, and, above all, of the girl who had 
introduced the element of discord into 
their lives. 

It was not a happy party that sat 
down to dinner at The Court that 
evening. Even the squire remarked that 
there was something wrong, and in his 
grim and uncouth way made matters worse 
by discoursing about them. Rupert was 
grave, but not gloomy, for his mother had 
given him Kathleen’s message, and he had 
resolved to trust her as before, and to love 
her more than ever. As for Archie, he 
was neither grave nor gloomy, but that he 
was excited and uncertain his mother saw 
with pain, and intuition taught her that 
Kathleen had held some communication 
with him, in spite of her promise to the 
contrary. 

As for Kathleen, she only volunteered 
one remark, and that was to the effect 
that it was “a fine bright night, and that 
the avenues in the north plantation were 
always at their loveliest, when the snow 
was on the ground, and the moon was up.” 

Time did not fly any faster when dinner 
was over, and the family party had ad- 
journed to the drawing-room. Kathleen 
seemed to recover her spirits, but her 
spirits led her astray, it seemed to Rupert, 
for he failed to keep her near him for a 
single moment. When he went to her at 
the piano she broke into louder song, and 
went on pouring out uncertain strains of 
melody so waveringly and inharmoniously 
that even the sleepy master of the house 
roused himself to express a hope that she 
“ would do her practising in the morning 
for the future.” Archie buried himself 
among the cushions of a sofa and the pages 
of a novel, but once he rose to put another 
candle on the piano, and as he did so he 
muttered : 

“Keep your promise ; this state of things 
can’t go on.” 

They kept early hours at The Court. 
At ten, Archie said good-night to them, 
and when his mother asked him if he 
“meant to go out into the bitter cold to 





smoke his cigar as usual,” he replied, 
“No, his bedroom fire would be the divi- 
nity he should worship to-night, not the 
cold starlight.” And she kissed his hot 
forehead, and blessed him, and bade him 
sleep well; and so he went out. 

“ Good-night, old fellow,” the brothers 
said to each other simultaneously, and 
Rupert followed Archie halfway to the door 
with extended hand, but Archie did not 
see him. Then Rupert turned to his love, 
and whispered : 

“Tt’s all clear between us, my own, may 
I tell my father now ? we will never have 
a secret from our nearest again, Kathleen.” 

“ Tell him when I’m gone to bed, and 
I am going to bed now; I’m tired, I’m 
worn ou’,” she said, impetuously; “my 
little concealment has been put before me 
in the light of a crime to-day, Rupert; let 
me go and recover my faith in myself.” 

She rose as she spoke, and stood irreso- 
lutely before him, and his mother watched 
them with a faint smile, and a fainter 
heart. 

“Tell him to let me go, mamma,” Kath- 
leen said presently, with weary pettishness ; 
“T will be as obedient as a slave to the 
voice of my owner after to-night, but just 
to-night I am a slave to nervousness! tell 
him to let me go.” 

A sob broke her voice, and filled with 
pity and fear for them both, his mother 
said : 

‘Let her go, my boy,” and when Kath- 
leen availed herself of her liberty with 
alacrity, and flew out of the room, the poor 
lady added : 

“Heaven direct you in what you do, 
Rupert, and teach her to reward you.” 

‘“‘ And teach her to love me better,” was 
his mental addition to his mother’s prayer, 
poor fellow, as he finally went away, half 
hoping that Archie might have altered 
his mind, and gone into their common 
smoking-room. 

But Archie was not there, and the room 
was dull and cold without him. A com- 
fortable old room it was in itself too, and 
endeared to him bya thousand associations 
connected with his happy boyish days of 
free, loving, unfettered intercourse with 
Archie and Kathleen. Would that inter- 
course ever be free and unfettered again, 
he wondered? Had his brother’s love for 
Kathleen been nipped in the bud soon 
enough, and effectually enough, for their 
respective barks to float serenely over the 
sea of family life for the future ? All that 
must depend on Kathleen, he reminded 
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himself. If she had the tact and truth- 
fulness, the grace and generosity which 
he believed her to have, it would all be 
well. 

He had been standing at the window as 
these thoughts passed through his mind, 
looking down into the heart of the north 
plantation, which looked a mysterious, un- 
comfortable place enough in the cold star- 
light. Presently he remembered Kathleen’s 
words at dinner about the avenues being 
at their loveliest when the snow was on the 
ground, and the moon was up. In another 
minute he had opened the window, and 
gone down to the edge of the belt of trees. 
A step or two more and he was under 
their black shadows, and then he looked 
back at the light in his mother’s window, 
and saw the reflection of her figure moving 
about the room; and half unconsciously 
longed the more for happiness in his 
marriage, in order that a portion of the 
reflected brightness of her children’s lives 
might pass into his mother’s. 

“ Tt’s late in the day for her to begin to 
enjoy herself,” he thought, “ but it will be 
more perfect enjoyment to her than she’s 
ever known, if all goes well with Archie 
and me.” 

The thought had hardly crossed his 
mind, when whispering voices caught his 
ear, @ woman’s form rustled in the bushes 
close to him, and he saw his Kathleen 
standing, her head on a man’s shoulder— 
that man’s arm encircling her. In an in- 
stant he was by her side—still in the 
shadow of the trees—speechless with grief 
and shame, and outraged love and trust; 
he was unrecognised, and Archie’s startled 
instincts caused him to raise his hand, and 
strike the invader a heavy blow. 

He reeled and fell, and when they bent 
over him and shrieked his name in their 
horror and fear, no answer came, for the 
sharp edges of a jagged stump of a tree 
had cut into his brow, and it was a dead 
heart that Kathleen tried to convince of 
her fidelity, in spite of appearances. 

- His mother believed Archie, when he 
knelt and told her that he was innocent of 
the great offence of raising his hand know- 
ingly against his brother—believed him, 
and loved him, and suffered for him, and 
lamented him, even as she loved, and sor- 
rowed, and suffered for, and lamented 
Rupert. But Archie had to take his trial 
in spite of her faith in him, his trial by 
the laws of his country—that was soon 
past. The trial that was never over, was 
his vivid remembrance of how his brother’s 





- and his own honour had been sacri- 
ced. 

He never renewed his wooing of Kath- 
leen, indeed, he never saw her again after 
the terrible day of the inquest, when she 
was dragged before the jury to give evi- 
dence against him. When it was all over, 
he left the service and the country, leaving 
his mother to take care of the broken, 
penitent girl, who had been the cause 
of robbing her of both her boys; and 
Kathleen knew that there was justice in 
his course, though there was little mercy 
in it. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. IRREPARABLE. 


Ir had not been in company with Gracie 
that Ella had joined that fatal water- 
party and met her Cecil—for he was still 
hers by force of law, she knew, if not 
by that of love—within the lock’s dark 
walls. Gracie had made excuse to stop at 
home, which her hostess had accepted 
without remonstrance. She understood too 
well that such miscellaneousentertainments, 
whether on land or water, of the semi- 
fashionable, semi-Bohemian kind, had no 
charms for her simple friend, as, indeed, 
they had not for herself. But to her, 
at all events, they offered excitement 
and oblivion. Her companions were mere 
acquaintances, such as she could number 
by the hundred, who had bespoken her 
presence long beforehand, indeed be- 
fore Gracie had taken shelter beneath her 
roof. And, since the thing must needs 
have happened, it was better so. It had 
been easier for her to bear the brunt of 
that dread encounter among comparative 
strangers, than it would have been with 
that faithful friend by her side, to under- 
stand and grieve for it all. We have 
most of us felt the same, though, let us 
hope, under less distressing circumstances. 
If there must be a social catastrophe, say 
we all, let it fall upon us when there is no 
one by to share the sorrow or the shame 
with us. And Ella, but for that little 
touch of melodrama, which, after all, was 
natural enongh—“ His wife. Then who 
am I ?”—had borne herself like a gentle- 
woman through that terrible scene, and 
given no cause for ridicule to those 
about her. Nay, her very earnestness and 
passion had impressed them, as it had im- 
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pressed Helen, with the conviction that she 
was speaking truth. They had heard, we 
may be sure, that there was something amiss 
—‘ shakey” was the word used for it by 
the gentlemen—about her marriage with 
Cecil. The doubt about it had added, 
perhaps, to her attraction in their eyes; 
but they now no longer doubted that she, 
at least, believed herself to be his lawful 
wife. It is even probable that they felt 
compassion for her while they remained in 
her company, though it was not easy, and 
would, perhaps, have been dangerous to 
express it. It is a difficult matter to 
sympathise with a tigress robbed of her 
young; and poor Ella’s feelings were not 
very dissimilar to those of the tigress. Out- 
raged, betrayed, insulted, and abandoned as 
she was, it was neither wretchedness nor 
despair that took possession of her soul, 
but Fary. Her love for her husband was 
swept away in the current of a passionate 
indignation against him; the idea of 
righting herself in the eyes of the world 
—powerful though it was—was lost sight 
of in her desire for vengeance. If the 
woman that was with him had told the 
truth ; if he, indeed, had married her, he 
should pay the extremest penalty that the 
law could inflict upon him—imprisonment, 
transportation, death itself, were too small 
a punishment for such a villain. 

On the first opportunity she left her 
company—glad enough, doubtless, to be 
rid of her, and eager to discuss the great 
sensation of the day with freedom—and 
took the train for London. Gracie hardly 
knew her friend when she arrived at 
home, so terrible was the change that 
wrath and undeserved shame had wrought 
inher. A few words told her all, and over- 
whelmed her with their horror; counsel 
for the moment was wanting to her 
as much as comfort, but Ella had no 
need of counsel. She sat down at once 
and penned the letter to her uncle, which 
called him, as we have seen, so abruptly 
from the commissary’s table. It was de- 
spatched by special messenger, and the 
colonel obeyed the summons on the instant. 
He had the sagacity to call, upon his way, 
on his legal adviser, Mr. Vance—the same 
he had consulted about Ella’s marriage— 
and to bring that gentleman with him. His 
presence was fortunate in another respect, 
beside that of the knowledge and advice 
he brought to bear upon the matter in 
hand, since it imposed some restraint 
upon his clients. The Juxon blood was 
up with both of them, and though the 





colonel breathed nothing less than fire and 
slaughter—garnished with expressions that 
carried the war into another world—the 
lawyer noted that the lady was the more 
resolutely vindictive of the two. He had 
no shadow of doubt that vengeance, to 
almost any extent, was in her power, 
supposing that Cecil had really married 
another woman; but of this fact he did 
doubt, since his experience led him to 
believe—contrary to the opinion of some 
Jess matter-of-fact philosophers—that mad- 
ness is the exception in mankind, and not 
the rule. If Landon had really married 
again, trusting to the supposed flaw in the 
first ceremony, consequent on his wife’s 
deception, he must, so the lawyer thought, 
have been stark staring mad. The 
colonel had put the case to him, in the 
first instance, as in nowise connected with 
himself, and as a fait accompli; he would 
never have ventured to advise a marriage 
under such circumstances; but he was 
quite convinced of its legality even before 
he had taken the counsel’s opinion, which 
had confirmed that view. No lawyer 
could have decided otherwise, and no man, 
as he concluded, would have ventured on 
the step Cecil was said to have taken 
without consulting a lawyer. Therefore 
Cecil had not married again: Q. E. D 
“You are mistaken, Mr. Vance,” said 
Ella, slowly. It was necessary for her 
so to speak; if she once lost the mere 
mechanical mastery of her tongue, it seemed 
to her that it would begin inarticulately 
to rage and riot, just as one reins with 
care some evil-tempered horse, whom the 
touch of the whip, or even the sense of 
motion itself, would transform into a 
demon. “ This man has taken the woman 
I saw with him in the boat to be his wife.” 
“‘T’ll have his blood whether he has or 
not,”’ put in the colonel, parenthetically. 
Mr. Vance shook his white head in mild 
disagreement with the one, in mild re- 
monstrance with the other. He was a 
quiet student of the law; but had studied 
human nature, too, so far as it had re- 
ference to legal matters; he had seen 
many @ client “ with a temper,” but all his 
angry clients together had not, he thought, 
looked half so dangerous as these two 
now before him; the woman, for all her 
studied calmness, so much worse than the 
man, for all his fire. The interview would 
have dwelt long in his remembrance even 
if it had not been fated to be engraved 
there by subsequent circumstances. 
‘“ What is to be done first and foremost, 
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madam,” said he, “is to decide whether 
you or I are right as to this second mar- 
riage. Some competent and trustworthy 
person must be sent down to discover the 
whereabouts——” 

“They stopped at The Dolphin,” inter- 
rupted Ella; “I saw their boat as we 
passed by afterwards. The people at the 
inn will know where this man came from.” 

“Quiteright, madam; then ourmessenger 
must go there first, and afterwards to their 
parish church to examine the register. 
Then, if he finds them married, he will 
have to swear an information before a 
magistrate.” 

“And then this man will be put in 
prison,” said Ella, eagerly. 

“ Well, not necessarily, my dear madam. 
In the first place there will be a warrant, 
or perhaps only a summons issued, and he 
will have to appear at petty sessions, but 
may be admitted to bail.” 

“Upon what grounds?” enquired she, 
with sudden fierceness; “they will know 
him to be guilty, though not as I know 
him. Why bail?” 

“Tt is the course of law, madam. All 
offences are bailable save treason and——” 

“Which this man has committed,” she 
broke in passionately; “he is a traitor 
doubly dyed.” 

“Still he has not compassed the death 
of her Majesty the Queen,” observed the 
lawyer, with a half smile. ‘ Our proceed- 
ings must be reasonable, madam, though 
as prompt and energetic as you please. 
Simple as the matter may appear to you, 
it is not really so; though Mr. Landon 
should have transgressed the law, he will 
use every advantage that the law affords 
him to defend himself. If youare bent on 
his prosecution—which, I say again, is in 
my opinion most injudicious, since it is not 
you, but the other lady 4s 

“You are wasting time, Mr. Vance,” 
interrupted Ella, imperiously. ‘You 
would move a mountain from its place 
more easily than me from my purpose. 
If justice is to be had, I mean to have it— 
aye, and vengeance too.” 

Here Mr. Vance made the reflection to 
himself that he had never seen a handsome 
woman look so what the vulgar call 
“ugly,” as did Mrs. Cecil Landon at the 
present moment. He had read, in highly- 
respectable histories of the French Revolu- 
tion, descriptions of furious women who 
somehow reminded him of this beautiful 
client of his. 





‘* justice is dear, but vengeance (according 
to my experience) is ruinously expensive.”’ 

“IT care nothing—nothing—for the cost, 
sir,” answered she, impatiently. “ Let 
everything be done without regard to it, 
and at once; let there not be one hour’s 
delay.” 


““My dear madam, our messenger shall 


be despatched to-morrow morniug; I 
propose to send my own confidential 
clerk Pe 

“No; I will go myself, and to-night,” 
put in the colonel, decisively. 

Ella moved quickly to his side, and kissed 
him without a word. 

“Such an envoy will be indeed invalu- 
able,” observed the lawyer, approvingly. 
“*You were a witness to your niece’s mar- 
riage, and your position will secure a 
hearing with the Great Unpaid. But 
remember, before you move a step, you 
must make sure of the second marriage.” 

So along the same line of rails that had 
borne Landon to his guilty love, sped by the 
mail-train that night his Nemesis in the 
person of Colonel Gerard Juxon; and not 
unlike a Nemesis he looked. 

Gracie had not been present at the 
consultation. She was but too well aware, 
from Ella’s state of mind, that it could 
have but one ending; her own feelings of 
loathing and contempt for Cecil were 
scarcely less intense than those of her 
friend; for was she not almost a wife 
herself ? But in projects of punishment and 
vengeance her gentle spirit could play no 
part. To her some comfort arrived next 
day in those dear memorials of her mother, 
which she had hardly ventured to hope 
would have been granted to her. She felt 
grateful to her father—for she little guessed 
to whom she was indebted for them—and 
well pleased to think, though he sent no 
word of forgiveness, that he could not be 
so implacable as he had appeared upon 
the subject of her marriage. If they were 
not a peace-offering, they certainly gave 
a promise of peace, and her future, to 
her dutiful eyes, looked all the brighter 
for it. 

Her only sorrow was on her friend's 
account ; but it was deep and grave indeed, 
and well might be so. For poor Ella, it 
seemed that life as well as love was over, 
that there was no future for her, but only 
a thick darkness, lit up for the moment 
by the lurid light of Vengeance, but pre- 
sently to close again around her, perhaps 
with yet one evil element more wrapped 








““My dear madam,” said he, quietly, 


within its murky folds—Remorse. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. A FRUITLESS APPEAL, 

Bor a week has gone since that council 
of three described in our last chapter; yet 
something has come out of its delibera- 
tions that has had more or less of effect— 
from that of overwhelming horror, down 
through intermediate degrees, to mere idle 
surprise—on every person mentioned in 
this history. Cecil Henry Landon, of 
Grantham, Southernshire, and also of 
Wethermill - street, City, and Curzon - 
street, Mayfair, has been committed for 
trial at the next assizes at Pullham, 
Southernshire, upon the charge of bigamy ; 
and all the world—which for once meant 
really a considerable number of persons— 
are looking forward with interest to what 
will further come of it. 

Imagine the babblement on the matter 
in fashionable and even select circles ; 
the airy talk in club smoking-rooms of the 
“ grief” that “that poor beggar Landon” 
is like to come to; the ‘‘ sensation” among 
the semi-Bohemians, to whom the injured 
wife—that is, the first one—was known, 
even better than the husband; and the 
scandal generally that ran from lip to ear 
like fire, among the gossips of the town! 
The public interest in the affair was un- 
deniable, and, unhappily, there were some 
persons for whose feelings the word “ in- 
terest” was very inadequate indeed. 

For example, on the very morning that 
the intelligence was blazed abroad in the 
London newspapers—within a few hours, 
that is, after the event had happened— 
Mr. Landon, the elder, arrived in haste at 
the house in Curzon-street. He was met 
at the threshold, greatly to his surprise, 


. for the ways of society were not familiar 


to him, by a prompt “ Not at home.” 

“Great heavens!” cried he, “ your mis- 
tress has gone off then at once to Southern- 
shire P” 

The reply to this was not included in 
the footman’s orders. 

*“*T think not, sir,” was all he could 
venture upon, and even in that he hesi- 
tated. 

‘‘ or Heaven’s sake, man, tell me where 
she is gone?” exclaimed the father in his 
agony. 

Before the servant could answer, the 
dining-room door opened, and out came 
Gracie, white as a spirit. ‘Come in here, 
Mr. Landon,” said she; and she took his 
trembling hand, and led him into the 
empty room. 

“Where is Ella? What is the mean- 
ing of it—of this horrible lie,” he broke 





out. “It must be contradicted instantly. 


~My boy will be ruined.” 


“ Alas, sir, the news is true!” 

“ What, that he has committed bigamy ? 
Bigamy! Do you know, girl, that men are 
sentenced to penal servitude for bigamy P ” 

“‘ Dear Mr. Landon, I pity you from the 
bottom of my heart. I could not bear to 
hear you sent away from this house; but 
I can do nothing for you.” 

“Yes, you can; you can give me help. 
Ella is your friend—my boy was your 
friend. Iam his father. Help us!” 

Gracie saw at once that he believed all. 
He was not a man to ask for aid of any 
one, save in thedirest straits. His appeal- 
ing face—a face which that morning’s 
news had already “aged” by at least ten 
years—was terrible to look upon. 

** Alas, Mr. Landon, I have nothing to 
give you but my prayers. Ella is implac- 
able, and I must needs say that she has 
been most sorely tried.” 

“But bigamy!” put in the wretched 
old man, with a bitter cry. “ She cannot 
know how grave a crime it is, and the 
punishment of it. A prison—hard labour 
—the hulks! My boy! my boy!” 

The tears streamed down his wrinkled 
face, and drew down Gracie’s with them. 

“Then you are sorry for him?”’ he ex- 
claimed, “though you are not his wife. 
She must needs be sorry too? Let me see 
her! I am his father! I will go down on 
my knees to ask her pardon for him! I 
was always fond of her; she knows it. I 
am an old and broken man. She will have 
mercy upon us! Let me see Ella!” 

“She will not see you, sir, 1 am very 
certain,” returned Gracie. ‘‘ She will be 
very angry even that I have seen you. 
The chain is broken between herself and 
your son, and all the links are gone to- 
gether. My heart bleeds for you, sir; but 
I must needs say, in her behalf, that it was 
not she who broke that chain, nor even led 
to its breaking.” 

“T know it, girl! I confess it! I will 
acknowledge it in her presence. He has 
behaved infamously! I have been to 
Doctors’ Commons, and I find he got the 
special licence for his second marriage, on 
the very day he last left his home. He has 
deceived me—his father—all along. He 
has had chambers in Greythorne-street, 
and pretended to carry on business there, 
to deceive this other woman as to his iden- 
tity. I found out all that before I came 
here this morning. Do you suppose it 
costs me nothing to confess it, girl ? and 
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I will confess it to her this moment! I 
will say to Ella, ‘This man, who is my 
son—my boy—is a scoundrel!’ But I 
will add: ‘Yet he is your husband; you 
loved him once dearly—dearly—as dearly 
—almost—as I love him still! And you 
will not send him, you, his wife, you will 
not send your husband and my son—to 
gaol !’” 

It was, beyond measure, pitiful and 
pathetic to hear the poor old man. 

“T will go—Mr. Landon—I will go to 
her,” sobbed Gracie ; “but, I tell you be- 
forehand, it will be useless.” 

“Go, girl, go!” cried he, with tre- 
mulous anxiety. ‘Let me see her, for five 
minutes—or only for one minute—and I 
will bless you to the last wretched moment 
I have to live.” 

Gracie went upstairs at once: past the 
disused drawing-room to her friend’s own 
chamber, in which Ella now passed half 
her days, pacing it from end to end, like 
a caged animal, and thinking her bitter 
thoughts alone. To Gracie she was always 
gentle; but to the rest of the world her 
tone and manner had altered strangely. 

“Well, darling, what is it? ” said she, 
staying her quick steps, and forcing a 
transitory smile. 

“Old Mr. Landon has come, Ella——” 

“Then let him be sent away,” inter- 
rupted she, impatiently. “I thought I had 
given orders to that effect.” 

“ Yes, dear; and it is I who have ven- 
tured to disobey them. I heard him in 
the hall asking for you so pitifully, that I 
went out; and, oh! dear Ella, he is so 
shocked—so agonised! If you would only 
grant him speech with you, were it but for 
five minutes 2 

“ What for? ” 

“He wishes to acknowledge his son’s 
errors; nay, his crime.” 

“Then let him go to Mr. Vance, and 
prove it. The shorter work that is made 
with the man, the better. Let him be put 
away out of sight in gaol, and be for- 
gotten.” 

“Oh, Ella! ” 

“Yes, tell him that. Or, if he wants it 
from my lips, let him come up here and 
hear it. Only let us have no pleading— 
except the lawyer's.” 

Her bitter tone was shocking to listen 
to, her cruel smile was terrible to behold. 

“Yet, tliis old man was always good to 
you, Ella, and loved you like his own 
daughter.” 

“Loved me! 





And did not I love his 








son? Tell him that that love is changed 
to hate; that, if word of mine could save 
him from the gallows, I would not speak 
it, so help me heaven! ” 

She had resumed her walk again, and 
also a certain movement of the lips—a sort 
of dumb babble, such as is used by the 
insane—inexpressibly distressing to wit- 
ness. Gracie saw that her appeal was not 
only hopeless, but did harm; so silently 
withdrew, and returned to the dining- 
room. 

“Ella cannot see you, Mr. Landon.” 

“You mean she will not,” answered the 
old man, the fire of wrath flashing from 
beneath his shaggy eyebrows. “She has 
hardened her heart against my boy. She 
thinks, perhaps, that no worse can happen 
to her; but may God, who punishes 
the unmerciful, smite her still more 
sorely os 

“For shame, Mr. Landon, for shame! ” 
cried Gracie, vehemently. “If you could 
see her, as I have seen her, you would not 
use such words; she has been smitten 
sore enough. She cannot sée you, because 
she is not mistress of herself.” 

“What, is she going mad ?” 

“Indeed, sir, I almost fear it.’’ 

“What is the use of that, girl, to my 
boy?” answered the old man, fiercely. 
“Let her die, since she will not help him 
otherwise, and help him that way ; let her 
die, I say.” 

He had risen from his chair and made 
his way into the hall, while he was speak- 
ing those last terrible words, “Let her 
die—let her die.” 

Gracie felt, with a shudder, that it would 
be almost better for poor Ella if she were 
to die; better most certainly than the fate 
she feared for her, that she should lose her 
reason. And better even, perhaps, than 
to live on, with the power to think, with 
her husband doomed to a prison by the 
very lips that had once called him her 
own. For Gracie was confident that such 
would be the end of the matter. She felt 
that the old man who had just left her 
would never have made that passionate, 
fruitless appeal to his daughter-in-law’s 
mercy, if he had not known that in it lay 
his son’s only hope. 

And indeed, so it was. Mr. Landon, 
senior, had found out for himself, within 
those few hours that lay between his re- 
ceiving the startling news of Cecil’s com- 
mittal and his visit to Curzon-street, all 
that could be found out respecting the 
second marriage. He had gone, as he had 
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said, to Doctors’ Commons, and obtained 
the date of the license, and even discovered 
in his file of The Times, the announcement 
of the marriage of Henry Landon, of Grey- 
thorne-street, to Rose Mytton, of Grantham, 
on which his eye had once fallen before 
without a thought of its dread significance, 
but with some shadow of interest, because 
he had heretofore thought that his name 
had stood alone in town among men of 
business. He had heard, indeed, by this 
time of some deception having been prac- 
tised at the time of the first marriage, 
with respect to his daughter-in-law’s 
maiden name; but only in a vague way. 
He had no conception that Cecil had 
relied upon it to save him from the con- 
sequences of his second union, or that it 
would now be used as a legal plea in his 
defence. 

Gracie, on the other hand, knew that it 
would be so used, and that it would fail. 
So Mr. Vance had assured her, in the 
most positive terms; and his opinion had 
been already backed by that of one of the 
first counsel at common law, Mr. Pawson, 
Q.C., who, by the attorney’s advice, had 
been specially retained for the prosecution. 

The other side might ‘abuse the plain- 
tiff’s attorney” or even Ella herself, who, 
he foresaw, would be subjected to a long 
and harassing cross-examination—“ they 
will turn the Juxon family and their pretty 
tempers inside out, sir,” was his private 
remark to Mr. Vance—but the inevitable 
result, he was ready to take his oath, nay, 
even stake his professional reputation, 
that the accused would be found “ Guilty,” 
and that by no means under extenuating 
circumstances. ‘“ He will have seven 
years of it, sir, as sure as his name is 
Cecil Landon.” 

There was no more pleasant companion 
for poor Ella in those bitter days than the 
eloquent queen’s counsel, who, contrary 
to his usual system, was introduced in 
person to his fair client, whose beauty was, 
perhaps, a secret spur to him—though he 


did not need it, for he was a legal thorough- | 


bred—to redress her wrongs. 

If the certainty of revenge could have 
made her happy, as it did her uncle, the 
colonel, poor Ella would not have been 
the wretched woman she was. 

The spectacle of her unutterable woe, 








bright as looked Gracie’s future, darkened 
her present with its shadow. One resolve, 
which cost her not a little, she made at 
once; namely, that until the coming trial 
should be over, though it would not take 
place for many weeks, she would stay 
under Ella’s roof, and give her what loving 
help she could. 

** But, Gracie, there is another’s leave to 
ask,”’ said Ella, to whom this promised 
comfort was inexpressibly welcome; “ he 
will not be so blind to my selfishness, and 
to. his own happiness, remember, as you 
are, darling.” 

“T have written to Hugh,-and he has 
answered as I knew he would,” was her 
quiet reply. ‘“ We are both content to 
wait.” 

The tears which fell from poor Ella’s 
eyes, when she heard that, were the first 
she had shed since the tidings of Cecil’s 
infamy; and maybe they saved her reason. 
So true it is that there is no depth of 
human sorrow, but human sympathy can 
reach it, and though it may not console 
can soften it. 

“T have no husband now,’ sobbed she, 
“and, alas! no father, but only you, 
Gracie.” 

On the subject of any withdrawal from 
Cecil’s prosecution however, on which 
Gracie had ventured to touch, she was 
adamant to her friend as to all others; 
and, indeed, by this time matters had gone 
too far for any withdrawal, and must needs 
take their course. 
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On the conclusion of ‘‘ What He Cost Her,’’ early in 
June, will be commenced 


A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
BY 


R. E. FRANCILLON, 
Author of ‘‘ Olympia,’’ ‘‘ Pearl and Emerald,”’ 
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Arrangements have also been made for the 
commencement, in October, of 


A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
BY 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
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